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CHAPTER XI. 
ALMOST A CRISIS. 


Henry’s first course, after leaving Rosamond, 
was to go at once to the office and report the 
whole case to Mr. Beckwith. The old lawyer 
heard the whole matter with perfect calmness, 
and when the youth had concluded, he folded 
his hands together and looked on the floor for 
some moments. 

“ Have you any idea at all of what has become 
of her?” he at length asked. 

“Not in the least, sir,” replied Henry. “TI 
can only think of one thing,” he added, with a 
shudder, “ and that is too fearful, too dreadful 
to entertain.” 

“To what do you allude ?” 

“Clara is beautiful. You know the character 


s: of the people who visit sometimes at 
oman’s. Libertines and villains with 


~-money and aristocratic connexions.. They may 


have seen her.” 

“TI understand you, Henry; but I would not 
fear that, yet. There may be other suppositions 
more reasonable.” 

“ But what ¢” 

“T cannot tell you now. And you are not 
sure that Miss Loman may not find her. I 
would advise you to go to all the police and 
watch stations, and make strict inquiries, and 
then see Rosamond once more. If you learn 
nothing then, I will try and see what I can do 
for you.” 

There was a strange expression of doubt and 
surmise on the old lawyer's, face, as he spoke, 
but Henry did not notice it. The youth thank- 
ed his employer for his kindness, and then start- 
ed out on his mission. He found the police sta- 
tious by the city directory, but he was a long 
time in getting around, for the officers had many 
questions toask. Yet Henry gave them answers 
cheerfully, for he knew that they would help him 
ifthey could. At every station he gave a full ac- 
count of all the circumstances, together with a 
minute description of his sister’s appearance. 
Once or twice he had his temper severely tried 
by those who wondered if the missing girl was 
just what she was supposed to be, but he manag- 
ed to get along without showing any resentment 
save that of just indignation—and even that was 
tempered with kind reproach. 

It was past three o’clock when our hero fin- 
ished his round, and without thinking of his din- 
ner, he hastened away to see Rosamond. He 
rang the door bell, but he almost dreaded to see 
it answered, for the belief had taken possession 
of him, that he should hear nothing favorable. 
Rosamond herself came to the door. Her first 
look was one of eagerness and anxiety, and 
Henry’s was nearly the same. She waited an 
instant to see if the youth would not greet her 
witha glad smile, but the look of eager wistful- 
ness faded from her face, and with a faint mo- 
tion she called upon him to follow her. She led 
the way to the sitting-room, and before she took 
a seat, she spoke : 

“ What have you found?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” groaned Henry. 

“Nor have, She has not been seen by one 
of her friends.” . 

“Poor Clara!’ murmured Henry, sinking 
into a chair, and covering his face with his hands. 

In an instant Rosamond was by his side, and 
one of her soft, white arms found its way about 
his neck. 

“Do not give up all hope,” she urged, in 
sweet, gentle tones. ‘ I have gained many help- 
ers. We have many friends.” 

“We?” uttered Henry, looking up. 

“Yes, Henry. I want no friend who will not 
be the same to you.” 

“Bless yon, bless you, noble girl!’ cried the 
youth, winding his arm about the form that 
now rested by his side. ‘I cannot misunder- 
stand such words. They are a balm for every 
wound save this last. O, may God wep us 
both till I can show to you how near to heaven 
we can make our hearts.” 

Rosamond was on the point of answering, 


in a moment more the door of the room was 
opened. The lovers looked up and met the 
gaze of Mr. Loman. Gradually the merchant’s 
face grew dark by various changes and contor- 
tions, and his hands were clenched tightly to- 
gether. Henry and Rosamond were sitting on 
a sofa, and their very looks showed that tears 
had been upon their faces. 

“Rosamond,” the old man at length pro- 
nounced, in a tone made husky by passion, 
“ What means this ? what are you doing here ?”’ 
“Tam on a business in which you should feel 
interested as much as any one,” promptly re- 
turned Rosamond. 

“ Very well, what is it?” 

“Clara Wallace is missing.” 

“Ha !” uttered Loman. 

He turned his face away as he spoke, for 
there was an expression there which he did not 
wish his child to see, and which he could not 
keep. back. eat ; 

“ Yes,” resumed the noble girl, “ she is miss- 
ing, and we have reason to believe that some 
evil has befallen her.” 

“And what is that to you ?”’ sternly demanded 
the parent. ‘Must you look after the roving 
propensities of your waiting-maid? Tell me 
at once !” 

Rosamond’s first movement was to cast an 
imploring look upon Henry, and then she turned 
calmly towards her parent. . 

“Father,” she replied, with a slight tremu- 
lousness in her tone, ‘‘ I hardly know what you 
mean. Ifyou would have me leave a friend 
in misfortune, simply because her station in life 
is different from my own, you would have me 
act in opposition to my most sacred conceptions 
of duty. 

“T want no argument,” quickly rejoined the 
merchant. “If Miss Wallace is gone, let her go. 
And you, sir,” he continued, turning to Henry, 
‘will leave my house at once, and never enter 
it again. Go, sir.” 

The rich blood mounted to the temples of the 
proud youth, and for an instant his lips were 
ashy pale. 

“John Loman,” he said, in a low, measured 
tone, “ where lies your superiority over me r 

“ My superiority, dog!” uttered the merchant, 
contemptuously. “ Look at my station!” 

“And is it one that any good man would 
covet ?” asked Henry, meaningly. 

John Loman turned pale with mortification, 
fear and rage. His lips trembled, and his hands 
were clutched. 

“Scoundrel ! dog!” he hissed, “out of my 
house! Dare to darken my doors again, and 
Vil make such suffering for you as shall teach 
you quickly enough where my superiority lies. 
Out, I say !” 

It was a bitter cup for the noble youth, but he 
could not avoid it. He met the imploring look 
of Rosamond, and he saw that she was as indig- 
nant as he was. A few moments he reflected. 
He saw that Loman had the right to send him 
away, and that he had no legal right to stay. 
With a mighty cffort he quelled the passions 
that had been aroused within him, and then 
taking his hat he turned towards the mad host. 

“ Mr. Loman,’’ he said, “the law allows you 
to send me away, and the law of the land I re- 
spect. Good evening, sir.” 

“Stop—hold. You remember what I told 
you. , You will never cross my threshold again, 
sir.” 

“T heard the order.” 

“ But will you obey it ?” 

“ I shall make no promise, sir, for I know not 
what may occur to call me here. Should my 
sister return, I should most assuredly come 
and—” 

“But your sister will never return to this 
place, sir,” interrupted the merchant. “If she 
should come back, she will only remain long 
enough to pack up her effects.” 

“ You can act your pleasure, sir, and I shall 
act mine,” returned Henry, in a tone made very 
calm by pure disgust. ‘‘ Good evening.” 

And thus speaking, the youth left the room. 





when a heavy footfall was heard without, and 


“ By heavens, miss, if that seamp ever comes 





here again, I’ll annihilate him. Do you under- 
stand that? Upon my soul this is a pretty go— 
you mixing yourself with such aherd. Do you 
mean ever to see that wretch again ?” 

Resamond had at first been worked upon too 
deeply to risk her tongue with safety, but now 
her feelings had become calmed by a noble sense 
of indignation at the glaring wrong and injustice 
she had heard, and she was prepared to main- 
tain her own position of right. 

“Who is the wretch?” she asked, looking 
her father calmly in the face. 

“ He who has just crawled away.” 

“My father, I know not what you mean, nor 
why you should thus cast such opprobrium on 
one who never did you harm, and who is your 
equal in everything pertaining to the God-made 
man.” 

“ Beware, Rosamond !” 

“Thave already done that, sir, and my own 
sense of right shall guide me in all I shall say 
or do.” 

“Do you mean that you will disobey me ?” 

This was hissed out in a grinding whisper, and 
was meant to awe the fair girl into submission at 
once ; but it had no effect but to start her into a 
stronger opposition, for it revealed to her more 
of the unjust bitterness which governed her fa- 
ther’s will. 

“ Father,” she calmly replied, but with much 
emotion, “ you should know me well enough by 
this time to know on what principle I shall act. 
I recognize your right to govern me in all things 

just, but beyond that I owe allegiance to a high- 
er power.” 

“Ah !” the old man uttered with concentrated 
venom, “ will you explain ?” 

“Ay, sir. First to God, and next to my now 
sainted mother. .Ere she died she—” 

“ Stop! Let me hear no more of your moth- 
er. While she lived, I suffered her to preach 
her nonsense to you, but now you will attend 
to me.” a 

This thrust reached with its influence to every 
nerve in the fair girl’s system. Instinctively 
she raised herself up to a commanding attitude, 
and while her eye burned with an indignant fire, 
and her lips quivered with emotion, she said : 

“ Leave me, sir. Between you end me there 
is nothing of sympathy or moral understanding. 
I cannot bow down to your will, when by so 
doing I must give up my own rule of holy duty. 
I will promise you nothing, nor will I obey you 
in anything which I know will make me wretch- 
ed and unhappy.” 

“Fool!” hissed the parent. ‘Can you not 
see the brink upon which you stand ?” 

“Tsee the brink on which you would lead 
me !” 

“ By heavens, I'll have no more of this. And 
now we'll see if you dare to disobey. Let me 
know you to speak with that young imp of im- 
pudence again, and I'll tum you from my 
doors !” 

“But, my father, what reason have you for 
this? Would you require obedience from a 
child without a reason ?” 

“T have reason enough. What will be our 
standing when it is known that we associate with 
paupers? Would you go deliberately at work 
to drive away Lady Landowne from our house?” 

A strange expression passed over Rosamond’s 
face at these words. 

“Ah, father,” she uttered, shaking her head 
with a sad motion, “ you will drive the sweet 
countess from our house. You do not know 
her. Could she know one half you have now 
said, she would spurn you from her.” 

For a moment John Loman turned pale. 
Something whispered to him that his child 
spoke the truth. He knew it, and his mind took 
a sudden turn. He saw his outstanding notes 
in the hands of officers, and himself ruined if he 
lost the countess. He saw his fair child before 
him, and he remembered that she was the chief 
attraction of his house which drew the rich count- 
ess thither. In short, the merchant was frighten- 
ed. He feared that he should lose the prize if 
he worked upon Rosamond’s feelings any more, 
and with a powerful effort he controlled himself 
to an expression of assumed forgiveness, 

“My child,” he said—but the demon lurked 
in his eye while he spoke—“ you have been very 
hasty and thoughtless. All I ask is, that you 
will obey me in this. Let not that young fel- 
low come here again. I have reasons for this 
which I cannot now give But my time is 
preciousnow. Think of this, and I ar sare you 
will see that your deepest interest !ivs ‘a obey- 
ing me.” 

@As Loman thus spoke, he turned from the 
room. As soon as he reached the hall, he stop- 
ped and clenched his hands. A dark frown set- 
tled upon his brow, and his teeth were shut. 

“ By the power that made me !” he uttered to 
himself, “‘ we'll see about this! I’ve let out too 
much line, but Ican haul it in! This must 
not drag along in such a fashion. Matilda Lan- 








t 


downe must be my wife at once, or I shall lose 
her. By heavens, I do believe the child spoke 
the truth. The countess is another of those 
overstocked creatures of piety and philanthropy, 
and she must be kept easy until I can get the 
knot once tied. This six months arrangement 
wont do. I must contrive some means to bring 
her im sooner.” 

With this latter idea working in his mind, the 
merchant took his hat and went out. There 
was room in his brain for more scheming, and 
he meant to go at the work. 

Rosamond had a spell of weeping after her 
father left her, but she dried her eyes at length, 
and then sat down to calm reflection. She 
spoke her thoughts to herself in words. 

“ God keep me and guide me,” she marmur- 
ed, ‘in this hour of trial. O, why. will my fa- 
ther suffer himself to be swayed by such feel- 
ings! But must I submit? I knowa child 
should obey its parent ; but must that obedience 
extend to the doing of evil? Must I make 
myself miserable? And,” she continued, while 
her eye moistened, and her voice sunk to a low 
key, “‘ must I forget the holy precepts of my own 
dear sainted mother, and overstep those moral 
bounds which she set for me out of théfrules and 
knowledge of her pure soul? No, no, I would 
rather leave this roof with all its clustering as- 
sociations of holy memory, than to remain, and 
be bowed down under the weight of such things 
as I must suffer, if my father adheres to his pur- 
pose. O, how I could love that father if he 
would only be kind to me. But I cannot leave 
Henry. Iwill not. No living person has the 
right to force me to do it. God himself planted 
in the bosom of his creatures the laws which 
should govern them in their loves.” 

She arose as she spoke thus, and walked 
across the room. Her head was bowed, and 
her hands were folded upon her bosom. At 
length she stopped and raised her eyes towards 
heaven. ; 

“Mother,” she said, “ you promised to be 
with me in the spirit if youcould. O look down 
upon me now, and touch me with thy angel 
wings, for I need thy counsel and assistance. I 
will not forget my God nor thee. To him my 
first thought I give, my next to you. And the 


next—my own soul shall have.’? A few mo- 


ments she remained standing with her eyes 
raised and her hands yet clasped, and then a new 
thought came to her mind. She remembered 
one friend yet living to whom she might look 
for counsel—one in whom she could repose the 
fullest confidence. She thought of the countess, 
and to her she was resolved that she would reveal 
the new love that had found life within her. 
She did not mean to expose her father, but only 
to tell her own love, and look for counsel. She 
felt happier now, for she knew that Lady Lan- 
downe would wish only to serve her lasting good. 





CHAPTER XIL. 
THE STRICKEN ONE. 

Away in an obscure part of the great city, 
where poverty and crime went hand-in hand, 
and where the atmosphere reeked with foul mi- 
asmas, stood an old wooden building, the base- 
ment of which was of rough stones. It was lo- 
cated about midway in a narrow lane, and stood 
back from the muddy sidewalk some feet further 
than did its neighbors. In one corner of the 
basement was a low groggery, at the window of 
which were arranged a lot of pipes, broken glass- 
es, old, dried-up lemons, and bottles. These 
things were hardly visible through the dirty 
panes, but they were plain enough to announce 
to the poor wretches that inhabited that quarter, 
that rum and tobacco were to be found inside. 
Upor entering this place from the street, it was 
necessary to descend four steps, and when once 
in there, a man with a powerfal, nervous organ- 
ization might possibly survive. The bar, which 
was covered with a green, greasy oilcloth, extend- 
ed across one side of the apartment, taking the 
aforesaid window within its precincts, while out- 
side of that, were arranged old wooden forms or 
benches, on which sat some half dozen men of 
the very lowest order of humanity. Behind the 
bar stood Mrs. O’Brady, the keeper of the place, 
and the owner of the furniture and other garnish- 
ments. She was acorpulent woman, somewhere 
on the shady side of fifty, and though naturally 
of a very red and pimpled hue about the face, 
neck, and arms, yet she had now gained a brown- 
ish, yellow color, probably from the smoke and 
dirty air that helped make up the atmosphere of 
the place. 

While the hostess was mixing a glass of ginand 
cider for one of her customers, there came the 
tinkle of a little bell breaking through the smoke 
and steam. Said bell had been rang once before, 
but no one had heeded it. 

“Ha, now, Mrs. O'Brady, an’ who is it a 
ringin’ that bell?” asked a barly fellow, who sat 
upon one of the benches sucking an old dadeen. 





“An’ what bizness is that to you, Phil, Hea- 
ny?” retorted the hostess, giving the gin and 
cider a stir with a brass spoon upon which the 
verdigris stood in thick scales. 

“Och, now, don’t be offinded, Mrs. O' Brady ; 
but who is the lodger? Faix, an’ haint I heard 
that same bell a tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, this long 
while, an’ now’s the first time I iver axed ye the 
first question concernin’ it. Ye’s ought to pride 
me for me modesty, inthirely, au’ so ye had. But 
who is the lodger, darlint?” 

“An’ didn’t I told ye as ’twas a sick woman, 
avick ?” 

“ No, Mrs. O’Brady, ye’s niver tould me so at 
all, at all.” 

“ Well, thin ye know now, an’ ye may as well 
put up yer dudeen, scein’ as the baccy’s all gone, 
an’ go home to yer dear Judy, for ye know she'll 
be anxious about ye’s till ye git home.” 

“Ah, Mrs. O'Brady, I wish Judy Heany 
was like yerself—thin how happy an’ continted 
would Ibe to go home. Ah, ’twould be a home 
thin, and so it would.” 

The fat hostess smiled grimly through the dirt 
and smoke at this compliment, and Phil. Heany 
continued : . 

“Mrs. O’Brady, who is the gintleman that 
calls here sometimes ¢” 

“ Gintleman? What gintleman?”’ uttered 
Mrs. O’B., looking up with apparent astonish- 
ment. ‘“ The likes ov yerself is the only gintle- 
‘man that’s been hereabouts,”’ she added, hand- 
ing the “stone fence” she had been mixing to 
its owner. 

“Och, none o’ that, Mrs. O’B.,” cried Phil. 
energetically, knocking the ashes from his du- 
deen, and putting it into his pocket. “Didn't I 
go down the river yesterdy, wid Mike, after 
clams, and whin I come back, did'nt the clock 
jist be upon the stroke of midnight? An’ did 
n’t I seoa maf jist entherin’ yer door, .Mrs. 
O'B.2 Not this door,’ diviek, but the big door 
foremost the house.” —- : 

“No, yer didn’t, Phil.” 

“But I did.” 

“ He was dhrunk, ye brute.” 

“Not abit ov it. [did see a man go through 
the doorway ; an’ he Was mighty illegantly dress- 
ed, too.” 

“Och-ho,” cried Mrs. O'’Brady, brightening 
up, “ twas the docthor, Phil.” 

“Ah, that’s it, Mrs. O’B. Yes; yes, I didn’t 
think ov that. But it’s am illegant docthor, he 
has intirely.”” : 

“Whoishe?” ~~ 

“ Why, the sick man.” 

“O yes,” added the hostess, quickly. “I 
didn’t mind who ye meant at first.” 

Just then the little bell tinkled again. 

“ Faix, Mrs. O’Brady, ye don’t mind yer sick 
man much.” 

“I’m goin’,” said the woman, slily removing 
all the money from the drawer, and then turh- 
ing to Phil. “Here, Phil. Heany, you tend 
here while I’m gone; but mind, don’t ye come 
in here till somebody comes in.” , 

With this the woman waddled off out of the 
bar-room by way of a narrow door, near the end 
of the bar, through which she pressed her body 
with difficulty. But we will go in advance 
of her. 

Away up in the fourth story, which had to be 
reached by way of dark, ricketty stairs, and 
where ended a dubious passage, was a small 
room lighted by a skylight. The door was not 
of itself very strong, but a thickness of pine 
plank had recently been bolted to it, and thus 
had it been rendered capable of holding out 
against any effort of mere physical strength to 
remove it. Within this attic sat Clara Wallace ! 

The furniture of the place consisted of a low, 
truckle bed, three old chairs, and a table. The 
sky light was not high, but it was firmly secured 
with transverse iron bars, so that it offered no 
means of egress. ‘The fair girl sat now upon the 
edge of the low bed, and she was gazing upon 
the door. She was very pale and wan ; her eyes 
were red and swollen; her hair all matted and 
dishevelled, and her dress mach soiled and torn. 
It were difficult to conceive of misery more 
deep than that which was shadowed upon her 
face. 

“ Why don't they come?” she uttered, rising 
from her seat and moving a piece of fishing-line 
hung down from the wall. She seized this, and 
pulled it, and in a moment more the tinkle of 
the bell was heard below. This was a simple 
contrivance whereby Clara was enabled to ring 
what was originally meant for a doorbell. 

In a few moments the sound of heavy steps 
was heard in the passage below, and soon the 
stairs began to creak and graan as though an ox 
were coming up. In due time, the heary bolts 
were withdrawn, and the door of the attic was 
opened, and Mrs. O"Brady then made her ap 
pearance. ‘ 

“ Did you ring, miss?” the animal asked, as 
she entered. 
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“Yes,” returned Clara, looking upon the 
woman with a shudder. “I am very faint and 
hungry.” 

“ But I give ye food enough this mornin’, an’ 
ye didn’t ate it.” , 

“T could n’t eat it.” 

“An’ why ” 

“It was dirty and bad.” 

“Och, the howly mither deliver me. An’ ye 
are so dainty thin, that ye can’t ate what'll kape 
me wid health for the whole year. Then ye 
may starve.” 

At first Clara was frightened; but a few mo- 
ments’ reflection told her that the woman was 
paid for keeping her, and she believed, enough 
to warrant good, pure food and drink. 

“T don’t think I shall starve here, woman,” 
the poor girl said, firmly and indignantly. “TI 
will leave here before that comes.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, an’ how’ll ye leave, eh?” 

“Mr. Brown does not mean that I shall suffer 
for want of proper food, and when he comes 
again I will tell him how I am treated.” 

“By the howly Saint Patrick, you’d ‘better 
tell him!’ cried the bestial beldam, in tones of 
fury. ‘Let him hear a whimper out ov ye, an’ 
I'll break every bone in yer blessed body !’”’ 

“Just as you please about that,” returned 
Clara, shuddering, more at the character of the 
beldam than with any fear. “If I am to die, I 
had as lief you would kill me as to be starved. 
If Mr. Brown does not pay you enough for keep- 
ing me, then I will see that he pays you more. 
At any rate, you may be sure that he shall know 
it, and from him will I understand the matter.” 

Mrs. O’Brady seemed a little nonplussed by 
this show of boldness, for she had not expected 
it, and after some moments of thought she turn- 
ed away towards the door. When she reached 
it she stopped and looked back on the prisoner. 

“ What d’ye think about it, miss?” she asked, 
with a searching look into Clara’s face. 

“You know what I think, and you know I 
mean what I say,” was the girl’s laconic answer. 

With this the woman left the room and bolted 
the door after her. Clara was left alone about 
half an hour, but at the end of that time, the 
hostess returned, and in her hand she bore a 
basket. 

“There, miss, she snapped out, while her 
whole big body shook with rage, “ see if you 
can make a male now wid yer babyishness. I’m 
thinkin’ Misther Brown’ll be afther payin’ me 
somethin’ if I’ve got to feed ye in this way.” 

She opened the basket and took out first a 
bottle, then a sixpenny loaf of bread, and then a 
bowl and spoon. She hesitated there for some 
moments, and thrice did she place her hand 
within the basket, and withdraw it empty, but at 
length she reached deeper down, and brought up 
a small paper parcel, which she placed by the 
side of the bread. 

“There,” she growled, as she made for the 
door, “I hope ‘twill choke ye till death—I do, 
by the howly mither.” 

And with this affectionate ejaculation she 
once more left Clara alone. 

The poor girl went at once to the little table, 
and upon uncorking the bottle she found it to 
contain milk, not of the most unadulterated kind, 
but still sweet and good. The loaf was white 
and fresh, and within the paper she found a 
piece of cheese. Having wiped out the bowl 

‘with her apron, she poured out some of the milk 
and then broke in part of the bread. The food 
was to her at that time a perfect ambrosia com- 
pared with what she had previously had in 
the same place, and she felt much refreshed 
when she had satisfied her appetite. She was 
stronger now, and she commenced to pace the 
narrow apartment. This she followed for half 
an hour, and then she sat down onte more and 
took up an old Bible that she had begged of her 
keeper. This she read for two hours, and what 
the refreshing food had been to her body was 
this bread of life to her soul. 

But poor Clara! She was very miserable, 
notwithstanding, and after she had closed the 
holy book, she bowed her head and wept. By- 
and-by the shades of night began to gather 
about the earth, and one by one the tiny, twink- 
ling stars set themselves in the dark vault of 
heaven. The prisoner could see a bright clus- 
ter through her upper window, and for a long 
while her gaze was fixed upon them. She 
watched them until they had rolled away 
from the line of the space afforded by the 
narrow scuttle, and others had come to take 
their place. Thus passed the time in that 
lone, dreary chamber until the distant church 
clock chimed the hour often. Clara was startled 
at the brazen notes, for she dreamed not that it 
was so late. She had risen, and had thought of 
preparing for retiring, when she heard the 
creaking and groaning of the stairs. She listen- 
ed a moment, and a cold shudder crept through 
her frame as she recognized the step. She 
sought a chair and sat down, and in a few mo- 
ments more the door of her room was opened, 
and a dark, tall form glided in. 

“Clara,” spoke the intruder, peering around 
through the darkness, ‘‘ where are you ?”’ 

The maiden was upon the point of speaking, 
when an idea suddenly rushed upon her mind, 
and she remained quiet. If the new comer should 
pass on to the extremity of the room and leave 
the door open, why might she not slip out ? But 
the hope failed her, for she was discovered, and 
the visitor approached her. 

“How is this, Clara? Have you no light? 
or, have you blown it out?” asked the man— 
fora man it was, and his voice, too, had a fa- 
miliar sound. 

‘“‘Thave had none this evening, sir,” answered 
Clara, faintly. 

“ Then we'll have one at once. Where's your 
candle ?” 

“ On the table, sir.” 

The man drew a cigar-case from his pocket, 
and having taken from thence a match, he light- 
ed it, and then touched it to the wick of the can- 
dle, which he easily found by the glimmer of the 
match. As the rays of the light began to pen- 
etrate and dispelathe gloom, they rested on the 
features of Mr. Alberto Lacompte ! 

“Now, my dear,” he said, as he placed the 
candle back on the table, and then seated him- 








self, ‘“‘wecan see each other. Perhaps you won- 
der at seeing me here this evening ?” 

“JT should wonder at nothing you might do, 
sir,” answered the maiden. 

“Ah, you do me injustice, sweet one. You 
would wonder if I were to be cruel, and more still 
if I should cease to love you.” 

Mr. Lacompte had lost his French idiom, and 
spoke now with ali the native freedom of an Eng- 
lish born subject. Clara looked into his face as 
he made his last remark, and an expression of 
loathing and contempt overspread her features. 

“Mr. Lacompte—” 

“ Brown, if you please, Clara. Remember, I 
am Mr. Browne Gustavus Brown.” 

“ So I have called you when speaking of you 
in the presence of Mrs, O’Brady, but there is no 
need that the farce should be kept up here.” 

“But you misunderstand. My name is not 
Lacompte, nor was it ever. That is only my 
cognomen for the aristocracy. My name is 
Brown.” 

“ Well, sir, your name matters little. Names 
cannot alter characters. You promised me that 
I sould know why you dragged me away from 
my home, and sir, I ask you now to tell me.” 

“Tt was my love, sweet one.” 

“ Why will you lic to me thus? You know 
you speak falsely.” 

“No, no, Clara, by heavens, I do not. I do 
love you, and you are going to be my wife.” 

There was a little burning answer upon the 
maiden’s tongue, but she kept it back, for she 
meant to question the villain first. This was 
the fourth time he had visited her in that place, 
and not yet had he offered violence or harm be- 
yond imprisonment. And this was to Clara a 
deep, dark enigma. She could in no way ac- 
count for the atrocious deed, except she received 
his own word as truth. 

“ Mr. Lacompte—” 

“Brown, I told you.” 

“Let me speak as I please here, sir, where 
only you and our God can hear me. If you 
held a single thought of making me your wife, 
why did you bring me hither? Why subject me 
to such fearful torture and anguish ?” 

“ Because, my dear,” returned the rascal, nev- 
erat a loss foran answer, “I feared I should 
lose you if I left you at liberty. I saw you at 
Mr. Loman’s, and I fell in love with you at 
once; and from that moment I swore within 
myself that I would possess you. Do you not 
see it ?” 

“No sir, I cannot see any reason in your 
statement. Had you loved me, and wanted me 
really for your wife, you would have at least 
asked me if I could return your love, ere you took 
such a course as this.” 

“No, no, lady, that does not féllow as a mat- 
ter of course, for I had reason to believe that your 
love was already pledged.” 

“ Pledged, sir? My love?” 

“Yes, sweet.” 

“And to whom ?” 

“You know Isaiah Beckwith.” 

“Yes,” returned Clara, faintly. 

“And you remember his son, Captain Joseph 
Beckwith ?” 

Clara’s thoughts turned back into the past, 
and she did remember the noble man to whom 
allusion had been made. She remembered his 
beaming smile, and his frank, manly look ; and 
she remembered how he had once asked her if 
her heart was her’s to give away—and how she 
whispered that no one but her brother held more 
than a friend’s place there, and then she remem- 
bered how he had drawn her upon his bosom 
and asked her to keep that heart until he should 
once more return to his native land. All this 
Clara remembered, and when she now looked 
inward, she found the young captain’s image en- 
graven upon her heart. She had not forgotten 
him, but every word he had spoken was faith- 
fully treasured up, and sometimes she allowed 
herself to hope that at some future time he would 
take up the subject again. This opened the 
fountain of the poor girl’s soul, and with her 
head bowed upon her hands she burst into tears. 

“Ah, it touches you, does it?” uttered La- 
compte. “You see I was right. Had I asked 
you for your hand, you would most assuredly 
have answered me nay.” 

“Ay, I should have done it, sir,’’ cried Clara, 
starting to her feet, and facing the villain with a 
flashing eye, “for your very face would have 
told me what a villain youwere. Youknow you 
speak the most palpable falsehood when you tell 
me the things I have listened to from your lips. 
Your heart is black and reeking with crime, 
and—” 

The fair girl hesitated here, for she saw that 
L pte was b ing angry, and she sudden- 
ly remembered that if she chafed him too far 

she might make more misery for herself. 

“Goon, go on,” said the man, while a sar- 
castic look overspread his face. ‘“ Go on,—your 
remarks are yery interesting.” 

“ O, sir,” groaned Clara, again bursting into 
tears, “what canI do! You have dragged me 
into the most torturing misery, and now keep 

me here. O, what have I ever done to deserve 
this? What have I ever thought of harm to you 
or yours? Why, O, why is it that I, who never 
did harm to a living thing, should be thus cru- 
elly treated? Why is it, sir?” 

The scamp was for a few moments somewhat 
affected by the words and grief of the unfortu- 
nate girl, but he soon managed to drive all out- 
ward signs of the emotion away, and then he 





said : 

“Pooh! you make too much of this. Becalm 
—be quiet, and you shall not suffer. You shall 
not remain here long.” 

“And whither shall I go from here, sir?” 

“I don’t exactly know, yet; but it shall be 
some good place ; so don’t have any fear.” 

“And why, why am I here ?” cried the girl, 
with sudden energy, at the same time springing 
forward and grasping Lacompte by the arm. 
“Tell me, O tell me! Why was I dragged 
away frommy home? You know. Tell me.” 

“ Thave told you enough, and shall tell you 
no more.” 

Upon this Clara again burst into tears, and 
Alberto Lacompte began to grow uneasy. With 
all his villany he still had some heart, and the 











sufferings of the noble girl touched it. He turn- 
ed «way his head, and after a lapse of some min- 
utes, he said : 

“You only make the matter worse by this 
continued fretting. Be easy, and all shall yet 
come out well. 

But how shall it come out well?” cried she, 
again seizing him by the arm, and gazing wild- 
ly almost into his face. “ O tell me, how ? Shall 
I go back to my home—to Mr. Loman’s ?” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“Then why not now? You know I cannot 
be your wife—you know I can never be more to 
you than I am now; bat carry me back, and I 
will be your friend forever. O I'll pray for you, 
and with my every power of soul will I bless you. 
Come, say that you will. O, do carry me home. 
Carry me now. You will—O you will—you 
will!” 

Clara hung with her whole weight upon the 
man’s neck, and with a look of such implorement, 
as might make a demon kind, she gazed up 
through her tears into his face. And he was 
moved—more so than he dared to own. He put 
the maiden away from him, and then turned to- 
wards the door. 

“T must go now,” he said. “TI only came to 
inform you that you would leave this place soon.” 

Again the poor girl sprang forward, and this 
time she sank upon her knees. With her hands 
clasped she implored of her captor to set her free 
and carry her home; but he only pushed her 
from him, and without a word slipped quickly 
from the room. Clara heard the heavy bolts 
moved, and ina few moments more the sound 
of Lacompte’s departing footsteps was heard on 
the stairs. She listened to the sound of those 
feet until she could hear them no more, and then 
she arose and threw herself on her bed. She 
wept there long and bitterly, and her sobs were 
deep and painful. Once she turned to her Bible, 
but she could not read. Yet she could pray, 
and sinking once more on her knees, she lifted 
up her supplications to that Being who turns not 
away from the weary ones of earth. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


LOVE'S FIRST VOw. 
Henry Wattace had done everything in his 
power towards finding his sister, but without ef- 
fect. Mr. Beckwith had also used all his efforts 
to that end, and the policemen had been on the 
alert. But no tidings of the missing girl could 
be gained, nor could any clue be found to guide 
them in the search. Henry had become pale 
and care-worn, for the grief lay heavy upon his 
heart, and the worstfears haunted him. He had 
heard twice from Rosamond since his last visit 
there, and she had been as unsuccessful as him- 
self. Onething puzzled him, All were filled 
with the most unmixed wonder at the circum- 
stance, save the old lawyer. He alone shook his 
head in a mysterious manner, and insinuated 
that there was a cause for all this. But he did 
not speak his thoughts. When Henry asked 
him for some explanation, he only shook his 
head, and said, “that he had nothing to say.” 
One evening while the moon i shining 
brightly, and the stars were all out smiling upon 
the earth, Henry was walking in one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, when he chanced to look on 
a carriage that was passing. He at once recog- 
nized John Loman’s equipage, and had just time 
to see that the merchant and Arabella were with- 
in. The carriage passed on, and the youth stop- 
ped and followed it with his eye. When it had 
gone from his sight, he started up from the rey- 
erie into which he had fallen, and turned his 
gaze towards that quarter of the city where stood 
the hant’s i He reflected a few 
moments longer, and then, with a quick, deter- 
mined pace, he started on, and he did not stop 
again until he had reached the dwelling from 
which he had recently been turned with a curse. 
He rang the door-bell, and Kate answered it. 
She did not stop for him to ask any q 








The lovely maiden gazed fixedly into her com- 
panion’s face as she spoke, and over all her fea- 
tures dwelt the calm assurance of perfect trust 
and truth. 

“And you could be my wife ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And would you be content to help me lay 
the road that shall carry me on to competence ? 
Remember, Rosamond, I am poor now.” 

“And if I were poor, would you not love me 
the same?” asked the beautiful girl, looking 
earnestly into Henry’s face. 

The youth started, and for a moment his head 
was bowed. 

“Ah, Henry, does it—” 

“Stop, stop, R d. You misunderstand 
me. I meant not to hesitate in answering your 
question. I only thought whether I ought to 
answer you fully. I know your soul is high 
enough above the dross of earth to bear lightly 
any disappointment which can only rob you of 
the glitter of outward show.” 

“Goon,” said the fair girl, earnestly, but 
without nervousness. 

“Twill go on. Were you different in mind 
and feeling, I would not tell you this. Rosa- 
mond, your father is even now bankrupt.” 

“Do you know this?” she asked, calmly as 
though the subject had been of the least moment. 

“Yes, and I have known it for s6me weeks.” 

“ Will you tell me how you learned it?” 

Rosamond drew her arm more closely about 
her lover’s neck as she spoke, and gazed into his 
face with a fond, imploring look. 

. “You do not blame me that I have told you 
this ?” 

“No, I bless you for it.” 

“Then, Mr. Beckwith has several executions 
already made out against your father, but the 
creditors have bade him withhold from serving 
them at present. But this has had no influence 
with me. Had your father been worth his mil- 
lions, I could not have kept back my love, and 
had I felt sure that you returned that love, I 
should have confessed it. Yet I feel that life is 
happiest when enjoyed through the products of 
our own efforts.” 

“You are right, Henry, for I know something 
of this. I have thus far in life had wealth all 
about me, and the only joy I ever experienced 
from it has been the ability to do some good to 
the children of misfortune about me. The true 
philanthropist finds joy in wealth, but the sordid, 
never. But tell me one thing more. Why are 
not these executions served ?” 

et the credi have requested us to 
withhold them.” 

“What’s the amount of debts now in Mr. 
Beckwith’s hands ?” 

“They amount now to some forty thousand 
dollars.” 

“And why have the creditors granted this re- 
spite?” . 

“Because the merchant hopes to pay all his 
debts if he can have time.” 

“ But how ?” 

“ Have I not told you enough ?” 

Rosamond’s eyes fell to the floor, and for a 
while she seemed to ponder upon the subject 
thus broached. At length she looked up again, 
and with anearnest expression, she said : 

“Henry, we should trust each other now. I 
feel that—pardon me for so speaking, but to me 
it is a sad, solemn truth, that you are the only 
one in whose soulI can lay my whole trust.” 

“0,” cjaculated the happy youth, drawing the 
sweet girl close upon his bosom, “ God knows 
that you shall never find your trust betrayed 
here. I cannot tell you all I feel. I can only 
say, my life, my love, and my trath must last 
and perish together.” 

“Thbelieve you. And nowanswer me. Why 
have these creditors done as they have ?” 

“ Why,” returned Henry, with much hesita- 
tion, “ you know, I suppose, that your father 
intended to marry with Lady Landownc.” 


“T was aware of that,” said Rosamond, with 
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but at once said: 

“Come right in, sir. The old tiger has gone 
wid his own cub, an’ Miss Rosamond’s all 
alone.” 

Henry could not help smiling at the quaint 
energy with which this was spoken, and with 
a simple “thank you,” he followed her into the 
house. She conducted him to the small sitting- 
room, and then went to call her young mistress. 

Rosamond soon came, and a warm, happy 
smile lighted up her features, as she received the 
grasp of her visitor. 

“T could not resist the temptation,” said Hen- 
ry, after he had taken a seat, “and I trust that I 
do not intrude.” : 

“You know your presence can be no intrusion 
tome, Henry. But what of Clara, our sister ?”’ 

“Nothing, yet,” uttered the youth, in a tone 
of sadness. ‘Not the least clue can we find. 
Have you heard anything ?” 

“Nothing, Henry. Alas, poor Clara! If she 
should be dead !” ; 

“Ah, Rosamond, did I know she were dead, I 
should be no more unhappy than I am now, for 
there are some things worse than death.” 

Rosamond shuddered at this, for she knew 
well what was meant. 

“Yet I shall hope,” she said. “I shall hope 
to see her sweet smiles once more.” 

“ God grant it,” fervently ejaculated Henry. 
“ But I should feel much better to know where 
she is. O, if she should be—but I’ll not fear 
that. She may be dead, and I left all alone!” 

He bowed his head as he spoke, and covered 
his face with his hands. Rosamond glided to 
his side, and with one arm about his neck, she 
sat down by his side. 

“No,” she whispered, “ not all alone, Henry.” 

The youth looked into her bright, lovelit eyes, 
and in a hushed tone, he said: 

“She was a faithful sister.” 

“Ay,” answered Rosamond, “and a lovely 
companion.” 

“Could you take her place if she were gone ?” 
Henry asked, with sudden energy. 

“ Speak plainly, Henry.” 

“Then can you love me well enough to be 
my companion through life ?” 

* Yea.” 





“ Then you know all now.” 

“But has my father given out thet he will 
wed with the countess and thus pay his debts ?” 

“ He has, my love.” 

“Now mark me, Henry, uttered the fair girl, 
promptly and decidedly, whilst the rich blood 
mounted to her pure, white brow, “I know that 
my father will never give his consent to our 
union. I know that his anger would be un- 
bounded at the thought of such a thing. But I 
must now be my own mistress, for I have reach- 
ed that age when the legal authority of a parent 
ceases. It is hard to disobey a father, but it is 
harder to endure life-long misery simply at the 
whim and prejadice of another. Go on, then, 
and when you can feel that a life-companion 
would make you happy, my heart, my hand, and 
my energies are all yours.” 

More closely did the enraptured youth press 
the noble girl to his bosom, and for some min- 
utes he spoke not. He could not speak, for his 
soul was too full. It was one of those seasons 
when the deep anthem of the heart turns all its 
music inward, and when words would seem to 
make discord with the heavenly notes. When 
he did at length speak, his voice was low, deep 
and tremulous, and the warm tears stood glisten- 
ing in his eyes. 

“ Rosamond,” he said, ‘IT had not dared even 
to hope for such joy as this; and I cannot tell 
you now how I bless you. But if we both grow 
old together, if we walk down the slope of time 
in company, the winter of life shall find the 
fires ofour love as warm and glowing as now. 
Believe me. I may seem to speak wildly, but 
I know my own heart, and I know yours. My 
sister was the first to tell me of the angel that 
dwelt beneath this roof, 2n4 I needed but to see 
one warm smile upon your face to know that 
truth and love, with nobleness of soul, went hand 
in hand with you. Ere long I stall be in busi- 
ness of my own, and to you I tell the plan for 
the first time. I have told it to no one else. 
Mr. Beckwith will take me as his partner on 
the day that sees me enter upon my twenty-fifth 
year of life. And that will be in three short 
months. You know his business is good. It 
yields him now over eight thousand a year. Shall 
we not be very happy 7” 








“Yes,” murmured Rosamond, laying her 
head upon her lover's shoulder. 

“And,” resumed Henry, “ Mr. Beckwith will 
do more still for me. Next fall he will have his 
own house empty, and he says if [ can find a 
wife who will make me happy, I must take his 
house and give him a home. Ah, he is a good 
man, Rosamond. You will find no better man 
in this world. It is his unswerving honesty that 
has given him such a vast circle of friends, and 
he stands as one among the few lawyers who have 
no enemies.” 

“And if Clara could come and live with us,” 
murmured Rosamond. 

Henry started, as these words fell upon his ear, 
and the color forsook his cheek. 

“O,” he uttered prayerfully, “she must be 
found, for we shall be never fully happy, if she 
comes not back. And there is another who will 
mourn most deeply if she be lost.” 

Rosamond looked up inquisitively. ;” 

“Did you ever know Captain Beckwith” 

* Joseph ?”” 

“ Yes, my employer’s only child.” 

“T used to know him,” said the air girl, 
“and,” she added, while a faint smile played 
over her features, “I remember how I once 
wished, in my childish heart, that he would fall 
in love with me, But that was some years ago. 
I was a child, then.” 

“Captain Beckwith loves my sister, I know, 
and she is under promise to him not to give 
away her hand until he returns. He will be here, 
if no accident happens, by the time I am his 
father’s partner. O, what a happy houschold 
we might have.” 

This brought the lovers fully back to the sub- 


ject of Clara’s mysterious disappearance, and _ 


for some time they conversed upon ii. Rosa- 
mond was the most hopeful, though neither of 
them dreamed of the strange things that undsr- 
lay the whole affair. 

It was late when Henry arose to depart. For 
the first time he received from Rosamond’s lips 
a sweet kiss of love, and this helped to make 
his heart lighter than before, and it had the effect, 
too, of giving his soul more hope for the lost one. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MR. LACOMPTE MAKES FREE WITH SUNDRY 
THINGS. 

Ow the day following the events last recorded, 
Mr. Alberto Lacompte might have been seen by 
any one who had taken particular notice of very 
foppish individuals, looking about the house of 
John Loman. He did not look as a thief would 
do, but he kept in the street and passed and re- 
passed the dwelling many times, never going 
so far either way, but that he could keep his eye 
upon the door. He mingled with the crowd 
which went to and fro, and when he had reached 
the extent of his chosen walk, he would loiter 
until he could join another crowd on his return. 
It was about the fashionable dinner hour, 
consequently many people were out. 

At length the front door of Loman’s dwelling 
was opened, and the merchant came forth, A 
glow of satisfaction overspread the fellow’s face 
as he saw this, and with careful movements he 
kept out of the way until Mr. Loman had pass- 
ed from sight. Then he boldly approached the 
house, ascended the marble steps, and rang the 
bell. A-servant showed him into the drawing- 
room, and at his request, Miss Arabella was 
called. The foolish girl bounded from her 
room with a quick step when she knew who had 
called to see her, and as she entered the draw- 
ing-room, her smiles were profuse. 

“Ah, adorable one,” uttered Mr. Alberto La- 
compte, extending shis hand, “this is indeed an 
honaw.” 

“Tt is an honor to me, sir,” lisped Arabella. 

“Don’t say so, ma’amaiselle. Say rather 
you condescend to greet me. But ah, my love 
tells me our meeting must be sweet. Where is 
your father ?” 

‘He has just left the house, sir.” 

“Just left, did you say?” 

“Yes, gone to his business not more than five 
minutes since.” 

“Another faux coup. I had hoped to see him 
here. It is much disappointment. But I shall 
not suffer since I find you here.” 

“TI think my father would have been very glad 
to see you.” 

“T know he would, but I have been very busy 
the last week. One gentilhomme in Philadel- 
phia have been try to buy my estates in Frawnce, 
and I have been there to sce him. I offered to 
sell to him my estate in the Rhine, but he want- 
ed those near Parce. He even go so far as to 
offer me three million of francs, but I no sell 
’em. I shall return to me own nateve Frawnce, 
and I shall want my chateau near the capital.” 

Lacompte stopped here, and cast a dying look 
up into Arabella’s face, and then, with a deep 
groan, placed his arm about her waist. 

“Angel,” he gasped, “ must I retarn broken- 
hearted, or will my light of life go with me ?” 

Arabella was powerfully affected. She trem- 
bled upon her companion’s bosom, but never 
thought of rising. 

“Speak,” whispered Alberto. “Shall my 
angel—my little demoiselle—my own love, go 
with meto my sunny home ?” 

“Do you—mean—” 

“T mean you, sweet.” 

“O Alberto, if you should prove false !” 

“False! Me, the Count of the Seine, and 
Marquis of the Lower Rhine, prove false? 
Ah, Arabella, speak not so any more, or you 
will break my heart. Can the sun prove false 1 
Can the ocean dry all up? Can the stars stop 
twinkling ? Can the great earth tip over and 
spill us off? Can—can—can the soul of love 
forget its idol’? O divine one, break not me 
heart!” . 

Arabella was in extacies. She nestled closely 
upon the connt’s bosom, and wound her arms 
about his neck. 

“T will be yours,” she murmured. 

“Ah, angel—I bless thee. You will be me 
own littl, sweet countess of the Scine, and 
Macrhioness of the Lower Rhine 1” 

“ Shall I be all that, Alberto 1” 
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“Yes; and more, too. My Bourbon friends 
shall ’ave the throne of Frawnce, and you shall 
be a duchess—a princess, my own love.” 

“A princess of thie blood, shall I be, Alber- 
to?’ she asked. 

“ You shall, ‘pon me honor.” 

“O, how fine! But we shall visit America, 
sometimes ?”’ 

“Certainly. The Princess Arabella shall visit 
her nateve country sometime. Certainment.” 

“0, Alberto !” 

“O, sweet Arabella!” 

“You will never be false ?” 

“* Nev-are !” 

“ You will always love me ?” 

“ Eternally !” 

“ And I shall be—” 

“ Countess of the Seine, Marshioness of the 
Lower Rhine, Duchess of Waterloo.” 

“ Of Waterloo?” 

“ Yes, sweet.” 

“Where the great Lord Cornwallis was 
taken ?” 

“ Yes, sweet.” 

“O, how fine!” 

“ And princess of the blood !” 

«QO, Alberto !” 

“ Now, when shall we be married ?” 

“ When you choose.” 

“In two weeks ?” : 

“Yes. But we must have a great wedding.” 

“Not here, me own love. We will have the 
celebration at our own chateau. You will smile 
when I tell you of a very funny freak which ’ave 
come into me hesd. I would be married very 
privately. Your father must not know it. He 
will be very angry, for he thinks I will make 
your sister mine wife. But how can I? 0, if 
I had nevare seen you, I might ’ave married 
Rosamond—but not now. Once I hinted to him 
that I loved you, and he told me he had engaged 
you to another. And shall Ilose you? Must 
I lose my heart? If I speak to your father, he 
will lock you up, and give me Rosamond, and 
I should not dare to refuse, for I told him once, 
before I saw your angel face, that I would marry 
her, O, Arabella!” 

“O, Alberto!” 

“ You will not lisp this to your father ?”’ 

“No.” 

“ You will be married in private, and wait till 
we reach our chateau before we make the great 
celebrashong over our nuptials.” 

* Yes, Alberto.” 

“ Bless you, sweet.” 

“We shall associate with only the lords and 
ladies.” 

“ That’s all, loved one; and the king and 
queen.” 

“ How delightful !” 

“ You will not hint this to your sister ; for she 
would go into spasms right away.” 

“‘O, the artful thing! She has pretended to 
me that she did not like you.” 

“ But you can see through all that now.” 

“ Of course I can.” 

“T hope she wont suffer ; for, pon my honaw, 
I never gave her the least encouragement.” 

“QO, she will get over it easily, Alberto. She 
cannot love as I can; for I do not think she can 
appreciate the real man.” 

“Perhaps not. It must be a horrible situa- 
shong. But, n’ importe, we will secure our own 
joys, and let others look out for themselves.” 

For some moments after this there was a si- 
lence, during which time Arabella rested with 
her head upon Alberto’s shoulder. At length 
the count said : 

“My dear, I am very thirsty.” 

“JT will ring for a servant. What shall I 
order ?” 

“Ah, my angel of beauty, you could not serve 
me with your own sweet hands. In the country 
to which we are going, the noble lord never feels 
so happy as when from the hands of his own 
sweet wife he receives the cooling draught. And 
the noble lady, when no visitors are by, feels 
proud thus to show her love. But if ’tis not the 
fashion here—” 

“Hold, Alberto! Anything shall be in fash- 
ion which would please you. What shall I 
bring you?” 

“ A little wine and water.” 

Arabella quickly started up from her seat, and 
left the room, but ere she had passed from hear- 
ing, her lover uttered, ‘‘ Bless you.” She turn- 
ed and smiled upon him, and then passed out. 

As soon as Arabella was gone, Mr. Alberto 
Lacompte arose and went into the back parlor. 
At the extremity of this apartment was a door, 
which opened to a sort of conservatory, and into 
this the adventurer made his way with all possi- 
ble despatch. Here were a number of doors, 
but the fellow was not long in selecting the one 
he sought. On his last visit, while sitting in 
the back parlor, he had seen a servant enter this 
room with some articles which struck his fancy 
very strangely, and now he seemed bent on mak- 

ing an examination for himself. He tried the 
closet door, but found it locked. He happened 
to have some keys in his pocket, and he thought 
he would take them out and try them. They 
were very curious keys for a count to carry, be- 
ing very close in resemblance to those some- 
times carried by professed burglars. He soon 
found one which suited his purpose, and the 
door was quickly opened. This closet proved 
to be the depesitory for Mr. John Loman’s 
plate. 

Mr. Alberto Lacompte’s next movement was 
most marvellous. He seized upon six gold salt 
spoons, and transferred them to his right vest 
pocket. Twelve gold napkin rings fellowed to 
his coat pocket Next came four gold salt cel- 
lars, which went into the opposite pocket of his 
coat. After this he removed silver spoons, forks, 
tongs, ete., with wonderfal alacrity, until every 
available pocket was filled. Then he closed the 
door, and locked it, and reached the sofa in the 
front room before Arabella returned ; and when 
she came she found him poring intently over a 
book, which he held open in his hand. 

“ Alberto, shall I mix some of this for you?” 
asked the maiden, setting the waiter down. 

But Alberto did not look up. 

“ Alberto! Love!” 

“Tove! Who calls me Love? Ah, Frawnce! 





Frawnce! Me own nateve— What! and are 


you here, my life’s light? Was’t you who 
spoke ?” 


“Yes, Alberto.” 

“ Forgive me, soul. Over the inspirashong of 
the divine poet, me mind had wandered back to 
me own chateau on the Scine, and to my mind 
I had painted a picture of the home where my 
life’s jewel—me_ own wife—shall shine and daz- 
zle all beholders. Wine, sweet—a little wine.” 

Arabella poured out a glass of sparkling wine, 
and Alberto tossed it off. 

“Now, my soul, you must play me one tune, 
only one.” 

So Arabella took her seat at the piano, and 
while she played, her swain raised the bottle to 
his lips; but the music of the piano drowned the 
gurgling notes of the bottle, and the Count of 
the Seine imbibed in safety ; and while the girl 
played a dashing measure at the close of the 
piece, he filled the bottle partly up from the 
water pitcher. 

Once more the maiden promised to be the 
“princess of the blood,” and once more the 
sweet kiss was exchanged; but Alberto was 
wary of a close embrace, for he feared that his 
pockets might jingle out some strange story of 
betrayal, so he only allowed his beloved to take 
his hand, and then, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
he took his leave. 

Two hours later, and Mr. Alberto Lacompte 
was in a back room of Mrs. O’Brady’s house, at 
work over a small, portable smelting furnace. 
The gold spoons, rings, etc., were in a crucible, 
to be run into ingots, and the silver was to fol- 
low. The lover had made quite a profitable 
visit. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





TOOK IT OFF. 


A young man addicted to intemperate habits, 
during one of his periodical “sprees” took a 
sudden notion to pay a visit to his sweetheart. 
one evening. The young lady and a female as- 
sociate were the only occupants of the house 
where she resided. About ten o’clock in the 
evening the young man arrived at the house, 
considerably worse from the use of “beverages.” 
His strange manner in approaching the door ex- 
cited the suspicion of the young ladies, who 
supposed the house was attacked by robbers. 
He knocked at the door and demanded admis- 
sion; but his voice not being recognized from 
the thickness of his tongue, the ladies refused to 
comply with the demand. Determined to force 
an entrance, he commenced a series of assaults 
upon the barred and bolted door by kicking and 
pounding. After a number of desperate kicks, 
the panel of the door gave way, and the leg of 
the besieger went through the aperture, and was 
immediately seized by one of the ladies and 
firmly held, while the other, armed with a saw, 
commenced the work of amputation! The saw 
was vigorously plied, until the leg was severed 
from the body! With the loss of his leg, the 
intoxicated wretch fell back, and in that condi- 
tion lay the remainder of the night. In the mean- 
time the ladies were frightened almost to death. 
With the dawn of morning, the revelation was 
made that one of the ladies had participated in 
the amputation of the leg of her lover! The 
wretched man was still alive. His friends were 
immediately sent for, and he was conveyed home, 
where he gradually recovered. We hardly cred- 
ited the latter part of this story, and contended 
that the man must have bled to death on the 
spot. But we were mistaken. The leg was a 
wooden one !—New York Dutchman. 





TURNING THE CENT. 


“Now, ’Bimalech,” said Mr. Slow, gravely, 
the night before Abimalech went to town to try 
his fortune as clerk in his uncle’s grocery store, 
“ Now, ’Bimalech, you are gwine out into the 
world, and I want to impress a lesson onto you. 
Here is a cent, you see,”—holding the coin up 
to the admiring gaze of the boy, who began to 
dream of untold riches—‘‘ a cent of the U. S. A. 
currency, dated 1815, which I shall give to you 
as a memento. Now I want you to take this ’ere 
cent—not quite yet””—said he, as if anxious to 
hold on to it as long as possible, when the boy 
attempted to take it —“ take this cent, and when 
temptation comes over you to spend it, take it 
out, and turn it over just so, and look at it, and 
then put it into your pocket agin, and move right 
along, and that are cent’ll be saved. By turning 
cents over, other cents may be saved—that’s the 
way. Save ’em up till you get a dollar; then 
put the dollar into the bank, and that’s safe. 
And when you git with folks that dresses bet- 
ter'n you, and you want to buy new clo’es or a 
new hat, take out your cent and look at it, and 
turn it over just so, and look at your clo’es, or 
your hat, and say to yourself, ‘I guess that are 
will do a little longer,’ and that’ll give you ideas 
of economy, that’ll make a respectable man of 

ou, and a useful member of society. And then 
ime-by you'll be rich, and—and—and—and die, 
and have a gravestun full of virtues.” 

Abimalech took the cent, and his father’s in- 
junction, and went out into the world to make 
money.—Boston Post. 





THE LAST DROP. 


An old gentleman and lady in a back town, 
rode to the village both on one horse. After 
purchasing a few articles, and drinking pretty 
freely of whiskey, they concluded they would 
return. The villagers assisted the old lady in 
mounting her horse behind her already intoxicat- 
ed husband, and they started for home, which 
was north of the village, about two miles 
through the woods. Their son, a lad sixteen 
years of age, was watching with much anxiety 
for the return of his parents. About twelve 
o’clock at night, the old horse stood at the door, 
bearing upon his back the old man, who was 
aroused from his dranken stupor by his son’s 
inquiry, “‘ Where is mother ?” 

“ O} she’s on behind,” said the old man. 

The lad, seeing the situation of his father, 
guessed his mother must have dropped off; so, 
after assisting his father into the house, he rode 
back in search of his mother, and found her 
about a mile from the house, sitting in a mud 
hole up to her arms, and getting hold of her, 


aid : 
“Mother, are you hurt? Come, let us go 
me.” 

“No, I thank you,” said she, “I’ve a plenty; 


not another drop !”—Michigan Temp. Journal. 





SAM SLICK ON MEMORY. 


There is something very curious about mem- 
ery. I don’t think there is such a thing as total 
forgetfulness. Memory has many cells. Some 
of them aint used much, and dust and cobwebs 
get about them, and you can’t tell where the 
hinge is, or can’t easily discern the secret spring ; 
but open it at once, and whatever is stowed away 
there it is safe and sound as ever. Ihave a good 
many capital stories poked away in them cubby 
holes, that I can just lay my hands on when [ 
want to; bat new and then, when looking for 
something else, I stumble upon them by acci- 
dent. Tell you what, as for forgettin’ a thing 
tetotally, I don’t believe there is such a thing in 
nature. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 


THE CONVENT BRIDE. 


BY BEB. ALMY. 


Curpe Hurst was about to die; he lay upon 


a luxurious couch, watching, with an expression | 


of intense pain, the countenance of the physician 
as he counted the beatings of his pulse, which 
was to determine the length of his mortal being. 
With a hollow moan his eyes closed, large tears 
coursing down his hollow cheeks, as the doctor 
gave no hopes of his life after sunrise. 

It was now nine o’clock of the evening, the 
winds howled in sad notes without, sending the 
rain in a deluge against the window ; ever and 
anon the heavy peals of thunder shook the dwell- 
ing, while the lightning glared through the thick 
folds of the massive curtains. It was a fearful 
night to die. A shaded light burnt upon the 
table, leaving the features of the dying man in 
shadowy ghastline-s. The outlines of his form 
beneath the covering, as he lay straight and mo- 

i , gave indi of manly proportions of 
height and breadth; his bared arm that lay pas- 
sive as the doctor had placed it, showed strong 
muscular formation ; his hand was fair, and on 
one finger sparkled a diamond ring. His dark 
hair, slightly sprinkled with gray, lay in glossy 
waves over an unusually broad, high brow. Firm 
and white his teeth shone through his pallid lips 
as they parted to give vent to the struggles of in- 
ward emotion. Clide Hurst was dying in the 
prime of life ; it cost him bitter pangs of regret 
to yield thus early to the fell destroyer. The 
physician sat by the table, shading his face with 
his hand; he too lamented the inevitable death 
of one so young, surrounded by all the luxuries 
that ensure comfort and afford pleasure to the 
refined intellectual epicure. 

Clide Hurst was a bachelor; he was dying 
alone, only his domestics surrounded him; he 
was wealthy, broad lands were his, and a costly 
mansion stored with art, usefulness, and ease ; 
these were to be disposed of within a few hours. 
The doctor waited his orders, before calling his 
household to his bedside. 

Clide Hurst was strong even in death ; his 
emotion had passed, he unclosed his eyes, and 
gave orders in a clear, distinct voice, which the 
doctor hurried to execute. With eyes red from 
excess of weeping, his faithful secretary and 
nurse came to his bedside to watch and fulfil his 
last wishes, for he was dearly beloved by his 
household. While the nurse bathed his brow 
and moistened his parched lips, he dictated his 
will to the secretary, in presence of the doctor. 

Clide Hurst had one male friend, and one only 
relative, a female. Lloyd Mortimer had been the 
friend of his bosom from youth to manhood, 
partner of his joys and sorrows, of his troubles 
abroad and solitary hours at home, yet never had 
Clide spoken of this relative, Ida Hurst, his 
niece, daughter of a beloved sister, rnined and 
dead, her child reared in a convent. 

To these two individuals Clide Hurst left his 
heritage, if they were united in matrimony before 
his death. Messengers were despatched through 
storm and darkness to summon these persons. 

Three hours of weary watching had passed, 
Lloyd Mortimer stood by the side of his friend ; 
their hands clasped in vows of eternal friendship 
and fidelity, Lloyd Mortimer might have been 
taken for a brother of Clide Hurst, so much did 
he resemble him in height and features; his 
manly form shook with uncontrollable emotion 
as he listened to the last testimony of friendship 
from his dying friend; pressing his lips to his 
brow, he promised faithful obedience to his wish. 

A female closely veiled knelt opposite, the left 
arm of the dying man circled her form as a shield 
of protection in her utter loneliness. Her face 
was buried in the covering, while convulsive 
sobs and moans shook the trembling form of Ida 
Hurst. These two were alone, then came the 
minister and household to witness the marriage 
ceremony of Lloyd Mortimer and Ida Hurst ; these 
two, with no previous knowledge of each other’s 
existence, were pronounced man and wife. It 
seemed to the parties and witnesses but an awful 
form imposed by a dying man, a sacrifice on the 
altar of friendship. 

Clide Hurst was ready to die, he pressed the 
shrinking bride to his bosom, murmured a few 
words of endearment, and bade the nurse lead 
her to her mother’s suite of rooms. 

The morning sun shone not on the form of 
Clide Hurst. Amid the rattling storm, in the 
darkness of night, reclining on the bosom of his 
friend, his spirit had taken flight; in a darkened 
room he slept the sleep that knows no waking. 








LETTER FROM LLOYD MORTIMER TO PIERRE 
VERNON. 

My pear Prerre,—In my last I gave you 
an account of the untimely death of my invalua- 
ble friend. I will not trouble you again with a 
rehearsal of my unmitigated sorrow ; dark is the 
earth even yet, without the twin spirit of my 
soul. I told you also of my singuler marriage 
with the niece of my friend and the consequent 
heritage. Without considering the binding quali- 
ties of my new relationship, I gave promise to 
join you in the Eastern tour. But you will find, 
my dear Pierre, if you are ever fortunate enough 
to get a wife, that a Benedict is not a bachelor. 
I say fortunate, because at this moment I am the 
happiest of men,—aside from my great sorrow— 
and would willingly renounce any project, how- 
ever brilliant in anticipation, if the fair hand of 
my darling Ida was raised against it. 

I know you will be delighted with the romance 
of my courtship, aside from the veil that sur- 
rounds it. Of course I stand deeply criminated 
in not paying timely devoirs to my charming 
bride ; but I did not feel at liberty to claim her 
as part of the heritage without her special com- 
mission, I considered myself as her protector, 
nothing more ; it was sufficient if my body was 
bountifully provided for with no restraint upon 
her time or wishes. All! this I left with the secre- 
tary, believing he understood such matters better 
than myself. 

My wife was the last person that occupied my 
thoughts ; indeed I knew not who or what I had 
married, except she was the niece of my friend ; 


<see THE FLAG OF OUR UNIGHN. ees 


and strange to say, I did not care to know, ss 

blinded was I with sorrow; even if Mrs. Morti- 
; mer had bestowed her most fascinating smiles 
} 


| upon me, I feel as if I shoald have repelled her 


| advances : fortunately for my repose she was } 
| young, modest, and belonged to the convent, and | 


therefore liked seclusion. 


grief. Madam Teil led her from the room, and 
I saw no more of my wife, and forgot almost the 
existence of Mrs. Mortimer, who occupied the 
suite of rooms formerly her mother’s, in the north 
wing above ; my rooms being below on the first 
floor north, we never came in contact. The house 
is after Clide’s own heart, large and elegant, 
with nearly fifty spacious rooms, beside the culi- 
nary department, all furnished as magnificently 
as his own refined taste ever suggested. 

The reception of your letter, which contained 
your anticipated journey, inviting me to join you 
in the pilgrimage, I received about three months 
after the death of Clide. It awoke me to life 
again, for I seemed buried with my friend. I 
felt I must soon change the scene, or I should 
indeed join him in the tomb. I made immediate 
preparation, and after arranging my own affairs, 
I summoned my secretary and was about giving 
orders during my absence, after stating that I 
was about leaving for two or three years, when I 
was arrested by the rather peculier and scornful 
look of said secretary. He is a man of fifty, has 
been in the service of Clide many years, he has 
an eye for a bargain and a hand for business, and 
is honorable withal, in the strictest sense of 
honor. I returned his look with a “ Well, sir.” 
“T beg your pardon,” he said, ina sharp, sarcas- 
tic tone ; “ would it not be well for you to inform 
Mrs. Mortimer of your intentions ? She is of age, 
and might be interested in the choice of her dis- 
posal.” Here was a thunderbolt. I felt it, and 
staggered a little ; sure I am that I grew pale, to 
be so politely informed that I had a wife, whom 
I had forgotten and neglected. “ Mrs. Morti- 
mer!’ I repeated rather | ically, hing 
my beard. I was about denying all claim to Mrs. 
Mortimer, and shaking off the yoke at once, 
since I must consult that lady, but honor forbade, 
yet very strangely “Mrs. Mortimer” sounded in 
my ears for the first time. 

I think I bowed to the rather amused secre- 
tary twice, for teaching me a married man’s 
duty. I wrote a hasty, polite note to Mrs. Mor- 
timer, introducing myself by letter, telling her 
my arrangement, and saying that I would call on 
her ladyship previous to my departure, which 
the secretary received and delivered. 

“Mrs. Mortimer!” surely my ears must be 
echoes, so many times did that name repeat it- 
self. I tried to impress myself with the itnpor- 
tance of my matrimonial relationship, but it inter- 
fered with my plan. Must I stay at home and 
play the ladies’ man? NotI; long ago I had 
passed that age of folly. Women were well 
enough, but I did not care for them. Clide, my 
friend, my life, my joy, my spirit, and soul, he 
was my all, but never loved I a being like him; 
what was weman’s love compared to his? No, it 
was evident I could never love again, he was my 
all! I sank again in despair, and wept afresh. 

Yet above my groans rang the name of Mrs. 
Mortimer. Ida was his niece, that was a comfort; 
she might—perhaps she might possess a spark of 
his spirit, that would be joy again. But no; she 
was only a woman, a child, how could her small 
soul hold a ray of the divine love of Clide? Still 
the echo of “‘ Mrs. Mortimer” made me reflect, 
and thus at last I was brought to think of her. 
I rubbed my stupid brow, and tried to kindle a 
fire on the cold altar of my heart. 

How should I present myself to my wife? 
should I give her the kiss she ought to have had 
three months ago? what excuse could I render 
for not even recognizing her existence? Was 
she pretty, and foolish ? or ugly, and sensible ? 

It was an ugly affair. I had much rather my 
secretary had confined himself to his own profes- 
sion. What right had he to interfere between 
man and wife, making a disturbance, when we 
never had had the least difficulty ?—it was an un- 
pardonable offence. 

I did wish heartily I had been introduced to 
Mrs. Mortimer at least, during our honeymoon, it 
was so awkward, staring at one’s wife for the first 
time and then, not being positive whether it was 
indeed the person you had married, or her cham- 
bermaid. 

How would she receive me? blashing like a 
peony, chiding me for neglect? or with tones of 
gentle entreaty ¢ or would she frown and banish 
me altogether? I hoped so; indeed I did; then 
I should glory in single blessedness forever, with 
no earth love between the spirit love of my im- 
mortal friend. Now, more than ever, I con- 
demned hasty marriages—yet this, was it not 
Clide’s dying wish? I bowed my spirit to his 
will, and tried to seem a married man. 

I dreaded an interview with Mrs. Mortimer. 
If I could have escaped with honor I should 
now have been with you. It was nearly sunset 
before I ascended the stairs leading to her apart- 
ments, guided by the secretary. I think I looked 
like a person going to execution ; I felt so at 
least, yet I hadn’t a doubt but what I should 
join you on the morrow, and this would be my 
farewell to Mrs. Mortimer. 

I think my heart palpitated audibly as I was 
bowed into my lady’s room, and left alone with 
the rather loud introduction of “Mr. Mortimer, 
Mrs. Mortimer; your husband, madam; your 
wife, sir.” What a farce! Good heavens ! Could 
Mrs. Mortimer be lame, or foolish? she did not 
rise to meet me, but sat motionless behind the 
window curtain, with only her skirts and feet 
visible. I thought her feet delicate, and should 
have liked a peep at her face, but that she was 
careful to conceal, and I was far too haughty to 
ask a woman the privilege of gazing at her, even 
though she were my wife. If Mrs. Mortimer was 
a fool, so much the better. If she had no man- 
ners I should not be her instructor, so I begen 
to converse incog. Politely begging her pardon 
for intruding, I stated my reasons, and inquired 
if I could serve her in any respect before leaving. 
Mrs. Mortimer made no reply, so I proceeded to 
express my regret that a hasty union had placed 








Ida was closely veiled during the marriage | 
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her perhaps in an unhappy position, then, out of 
the great generosity of my heart I dilated on her 
entire freedom, giving her all the privileges of a 
maiden, disclaiming all right to restrain her ac- 
tion, and begged she would be as happy as pos- 
sible. Ah, Pierre, I felt myself a noble fellow 
just then, for setting such an example for hus- 
bands! My wife should have her own will. No 
voice said yea or nay, bat the curtain trembled, 
and I thought I heard a faint sob. Being in no 
mood for a scene, and jastified in my proceed. 
ings by the stupidity of Mrs. Mortimer, I pre- 
pared for exit, bidding the pretty feet good night 
in a gentle, manly manner, closing the door of 
her apartment softly behind me. And now that 
this first marriage duty had been performed and 
I was safe in my bachelor hall again, I was 
ready to depart on the morrow, congratulating 
myself that no opposition was raised. 
But Pierre, my dear fellow, did your conscience 
ever rise up suddenly, as you were about eating 
your supper, perhaps tossing your soul on moun- 
tain billows, until you fell prostrate, dizzy and 
sick with conviction, strong as heaven's light, 
that you were guilty of a base act, perpetrated 
against some one, perhaps a dear friend, dead or 
living it matters not, if the spirit rises like a re- 
proaching ghost? So to me came the noble 
spirit of my friend, filling my soul with anguish, 
causing me to rise hastily from my evening re- 
past, and sending me in deep humiliation to 
meditate in solitude, 
I sat bowed in sorrow in the library of Clide, 
while his ample spirit filled the room. I had 
wronged my friend, neglected his only charge. 
Was it for this he had given me his wealth which 
I selfishly enjoyed, while the rightfal heir wept 
alone in misery' I knew it was a sob I heard ; 
she too wept for Clide. How my stoical indiffer- 
ence must have sounded in her ears! and I, the 
pretended friend of her uncle’s * and I to treat 
her thus, and then abandon her? She was 
young, timid, reared in a convent, what did she 
know of the manners of the world? No wonder 
sue hid herself and wept. Poor child! I must 
have seemed like a wild beast to her! How 
roughly I harangued her, as if she had been the 
most designing woman. No wonder she did not 
speak, I insulted her woman’s nature. God for- 
give me ; I am not fit for companionship, so long 
have I nursed my selfish feeling. 
The moon filled the room with a sad, pale 
light, and I knew the spirit of Clide was there 
in judgment over me. In my love for him I had 
abused the pledge of his love for me ; how could 
I regain his favor? Tears of contrition rained 
down my cheeks, and when I cried “O, my 
friend, light of my soul, smile upon the selfish 
clay of thy friend, and let his spirit again hold 
sweet converse with thine,” I heard a sigh which 
I almost believed was the spirit of Clide in an- 
swer. I sat breathless with my face toward the 
window, almost expecting to sce his shadow 
pass, one moment of suspense, followed by ano- 
ther sigh so mournful that I was startled. I 
arose quickly and turned to the spot whence the 
sound proceeded, and came in contact with a 
white figure closely veiled. I uttered an excla- 
mation, and stretched out my hand to see if it 
were tangible. Without a sound it retreated to- 
ward the door as if to elude me. I sprang for- 
ward and gently seized the figure, which proved 
flesh by the touch. Again that same heart- 
breaking sob sounded behind the veil, and so 
violently trembled the former that the floor ap- 
peared to quiver beneath my feet. ‘“ Speak to 
me,” I said, and drew her closer, for I knew it 
was my wife. Then she broke forth in the most 
lable grief, ing herself on the 
sofa, and burying her face in the pillow. 
Like a penitent husband as I was, forgetting 
all my own selfish anticipations, I knelt by her 
side and implored forgiveness, alleging my deep 
grief as the cause of my neglect of her and of my 
departure. Good Heavens! was Mrs. Mortimer 
dumb or obstinate ? Not a word could I obtain ; 
though I entreated her to speak to me, her sobs 
only increased; how I came in possession of her 
hand, I know not, but the soft, delicate touch 
thrilled my pulse. By the pale moonlight I saw 
the ring of Clide upon her finger. It was our 
ing ring. I bered now I hurriedly 
placed it there on that fearful night, and forgot 
it as soon. I pressed the ring to my lips, and 
the hand, until it grew cold beneath my burning 
kisses. The trembling form was still. O how 
light and perfect was that childish form as I 
iea@ it in my arms and bore it to the open win- 
dow. I pressed her head to my throbbing heart, 
and kissed the sacred veil before lifting it from 
her face. But suspense was growing torture, I 
removed the veil between us. Pierre, did you 
ever see a perfect angel? No; of course you 
never did—you never saw my wife. It is only in 
her you can behold seraphic beauty. I sank in 
the window seat weaker than a child, weeping 
over the very loveliness I gazed upon so tenderly. 
This then, was the angel I had scorned. Never 
had I seen features so perfect, complexion of 
such purity. I did not call her back to life, I 
only gazed enraptured. Luxuriant dark carls 
fell over her polished brow and neck below her 
waist, long lashes fringed her lids, and every 
feature was perfect as a star, and they were 
Clide’s—the same classic mould, softened and 
refined to the most delicate formation. Her 
pried lips revealed the most perfect gems. The 
cool evening air brought her to life again. She 
opened her eyes with a start; I kissed her again 
and again, calling her the spirit of Clide; her 
silent tears bathed my cheek. Then I won her 
name, and drew from her an opinion of my un- 
gracious self. She did not blame me, enly she 
was glad I loved her at last. Ida sealed my for- 
giveness with a kiss,—and so the Eastern tour 
proved but a bachelor’s dream. You may be 
sure I thanked my secretary very sincerely for 
the lesson he gave me, and rewarded him by 
taking Mrs. Mortimer entirely to myself. Though 
reared in a tae is the most charming 
and delightfal “companion, wise as Minerva, 
beaatifal as Venus. But, my dear fellow, I am 
giving you a tremendous letter. I close with 
this advice : if ever you marry, be sure you have 
as early an introduction to your wife as possible, 
esrecially if she is a convent bride. Adieu. 
Yours, Morriuesz. 
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STANZAS. 


BY BR. G. DENIO. 





A vision is passing before me, 
°Tis a vision of beauty and grace; 
A form that was one of the fairest, 
And a beautiful, radiant face. 


Soft locks that were flowing o'er shoulders 
As pure and as white as the snow; 

And cheeks that would vie with the roses, 
With lips like the ruby’s red glow. 


A step that was one of the lightest, 
And a voice that was music to hear; 
Clear as the tones of a silver bell 
As it fell on the listening ear. 


O this vision, ’twill haunt me forever, 
While memory has power to recall 
A being so fair and 80 lovely, 
Which once did my epirits enthrall. 


But, alas, the fatrest fade early, 

And those whom we cherish and love, 
Too pure for aught that is earthly, 

Are conveyed by the angels above— 


To bloom in the garden of heaven, 
To dwell with the happy and blest; 

Near the peaceful shore of life’s river, 
Where the weary forever may rest. 
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AUNT DEBBY. 


BY MRS. M. B. ROBINSON. 


I x1Kep to look at the placid face of Deborah 
Hedge. She was a staid Quaker matron, an- 
swering to the familiar appellation of “ Aunt 
Debby.” Every child in the neighborhood 
knew her, being daily recipients of her bounty 
in the shape of seed-cakes, tarts, and apples, of 
which she kept a never failing supply. My 
father lived near the Hedge Farm, and my fre- 
quent visits are souvenirs of some of the happiest 
hours of my life. Her unrufiled serenity, quiet 
benevolence, and unostentations goodness, at- 
tracted me. Her voice was soft in its every ca- 
dence, and her musical “thee” and “thou” I 
loved to hear. She not only preached, but 
practised ; a fact that even in my younger days 
I thought very extraordinary. 

But patience was Aunt Debby’s cardinal vir- 
tue. Under the most trying cireumstances, she 
never manifested that fretfulness and irritability 
so common to the human family. If a woman 
ever did have her good nature put to the test, 
Deborah Hedge was surely that woman. I will 
tell you why: She was a living impersonation 
of method, order, and exactness. Everything 
had a place and was kept in it. You could see 
your face in the glistening tin ranged upon the 
white shelves. Not a stray leaf, nora straw, nor 
a hit of dirt the size of a pin-head, could be de- 
tected on the unspotted floor. Her transparent 
windows ignored dust; it didn’t offer to stick to 
them. She had no regular or irregular periods 
of “cleaning up,” turning of things wrong side 
out, which have such a tendency to put to flight 
those of the masculine gender ; but each day had 
its apportioned duties, which were inexorably 
discharged. An air of unchanging repose 
reigned over the house. Nothing was missing 
when it was wanted, althongh nothing seemed to 
be doing, or going to be done. Annt Deborah 
did not depend on the co-operation of servants. 
They could not be brought to that state of per- 
fection satisfactory to such an embodiment of 
neatness. Falling far short of her standard, she 
dispensed with their help altogether, a method 
enabling her to suit herself in every department. 

Now let me say a few words respecting David 

Hedge, Aunt Debby’s consort. He was cer- 
tainly the best natured man I ever saw. A ge- 
nial smile played over his broad face from morn- 
ing till night, while his words seemed to well 
up from a great fountain of good will to all men. 
I don’t believe he had an enemy in the world; 
and yet, for all this, he had a failing that proved 
aheavy trial to his wife. He was unconsciously 
careless, both in his dress and habits, placing a 
very insignificant value on the ways of “ partic- 
lar” people. It didn’t make the least difference 
to him whether he ate off a plate or the table; 
whether he wore slippers or ran round in his 
socks ; whether he went bare-headed or wore a 
hat; whether his wristbands were white, gray, 
or black; or whether he sat in a chair or a @irt- 
barrel. It was all the same to him, providing 
that he felt comfortable. As to the ways and 
means of bringing this desirable end about, he 
was wholly indifferent. How these opposites 
happened to come together, was a wonder 
to everybody; in this particular, they were no 
more alike than heat and cold. Line upon 
line, precept upon precept, had been delivered to 
the transgressor. In every instance he promised 
amendment, to forget it as soon as the words 
were out of his mouth. He bore rebuke with 
such exemplary humility, appearing to realize 
his short-comings, at times, quite as vividly as 
Aunt Debby, that she had not the heart to 
chide him very severely. Remonstrance, in her 
own mild way, was the worst form of scolding 
resorted to. 

David had a strong attachment for tobacco. 
Tf a spittoon was handy, he used that; if not, 
the floor. He didn’t seem to experience a sin- 
gle prick of conscience at a sight of the dark- 
looking spots on the tidy door-stone, or the sus- 
picious quids that he pushed under a chair to 
hide from the keen-sighted Deborah. 

“Why will thee use the nasty stuff, David ?” 
she said, after one of these unavailing operations. 
“Doesn't thee see what work thee makes of 
my kitchen? Look there, and there, and there.” 

“Why, Debby, dear, the spots are almost 
dried up. They wont do the least hurt. Thee 
givest thyself a great deal of trouble.” 

And as usual in such cases, the mop was put 
in requisition, while David entered the pantry to 
getalunch. Indisposing of the good things he 
found there, he broke a tumbler, cracked a tea- 
eup, dropped some butter, and spiit a bow! of 
milk. In his eagerness to stop the progress of 
the fluid, he took a milk-strainer and sopped it 

up, concealing the cloth in the churn. In doing 





this, he unconsciously stepped on the butter, 
leaving, at every tread, a greasy mark on the 
scoured boards. Assured that damages were 
all repaired, he flung the fragments of glass out 
of the window, wiped the two knives he had 
used on a clean table cloth, in which was wrap- 
ped a loaf of bread, put the injured tea-cup he- 
hind some tall articles on the highest shelf, and 
on tip-toe proceeded to the sitting-room, where 
he spread himself on a lounge, with the most in- 
nocent look in the world. 

Aunt Debby looked resigned, but sober, as 
she came out of the pantry, an hour after, and 
tracked the incorrigible, by the butter, to his 
retreat, where he pretended to be asleep. But 
he was not quick enough; she saw the paper 
drop and his eyes suddenly close. 

“ How could thee be so careless, David?” she 
said, reproathfully. 

“Did thee speak, Debby?” he responded, 
opening his visuals, and yawning, as if just 
aroused from a nap. 

“Don’t make believe, David; it isn’t right,” 
continued the matron, shaking her head. “ Thy 
heedlessness has laid me out half a day’s work, 
Why can’t thee be more careful, I wonder? If 
thee had to keep things clean, thee wouldn’t be 
spilling and dropping round so.” 

‘What is thee talking about, Debby ?” asked 
the detected Quaker, elevating his feet to cut off 
the scrutinizing glance of his questioner. 

“Look at thy boots.” 

David wasn’t more than a minute obeying 
this reasonable request. 

“What in the world is it, Debby?’ he 
queried, eyeing his soles dubiously. 

“ Butter.” 

“But how could it get on there? I declare, 
Debby, I’m sorry enough !” 

“Thee always says so; but if thee really 
was, thee’d do better. I found the butter, what 
thou hasn’t brought in here, on the pantry floor. 
Iam sure thee dropped it, David.” The evil- 
doer had to own up, and to show contrition, 
helped his wife scrape French chalk over the un- 
lucky spots on the bright carpet, feeling all the 
time that it was labor thrown away. Aunt 
Debby laughed at his awkward movements. 
“Tl finish the rest, David, if thee’ll make a fire 
for me,” she said, as he rose from his knees, 
with the remark that “ there wouldn’t be a spot 
in sight by morning.” 

A little suspicious that the matron had some 
cause for complaint, he complied with obliging 
alacrity. She was sorry she hsked his assist- 
ance, The fire was made, to be sure; but he 
had dropped shavings all the way from the 
shed to the stove, scattered the ashes about lib- 
erally, and a portentous crack announced that he 
had set on the tea-kettle to heat without filling 
it. That was the way Mr. Hedge helped Aunt 
Debby; the trouble he made overbalanced the 
good he did. 

At supper time a teacup was missing. The 
thrifty housekeeper knew it was in place in the 
morning, for she had carefully counted the set. 
Not finding it, she appealed to David, who was 
generally supposed to be the author of any acci- 
dent that transpired. That worthy evaded her 
inquiries awhile, not wishing to be in disgrace 
again that day. 

“ Thee knows where the cup is, or thee would 
look me in the face. Why can’t thou be honest 
and tell me all about it?” resumed his fair tor- 
mentor. 

“Thee does beat the Dutch, Debby, about 
finding me out! It seems, verily, as though 
thy eye was everywhere. I cracked the cup 
and put it on the top shelf, out of thy sight, 
thinking thou wouldn’t miss it. But I'll putty 
it for thee, Debby,” said the good natured de- 
linquent, patting Deborah’s dimpled chin, and 
laying his broad palm on her shoulder. 

Mistaken David! Not miss it! The gentlest 
hand couldn’t take up and lay down the smallest 
article, but she would discover it. Nobody 
moved anything belonging to her, without being 
detected. And to think that she wouldn’t miss 
atea-cup! Pretty certain that he should soon 
be called upon to account for the tumbler, he 
acknowledged the breakage on the spot,, assur- 
ing the thoughtful Debby ‘that he’d look out 
another one didn’t slip out of his fingers so 
strangely.” ‘That lady smiled, meaningly, and 
turned away to prepare the cream for churning, 
while the tumbler-breaker, butter-dropper, and 
cup-hider went off whistling, flattering himself 
that his crosses were over for that day. 

What ailed the churn? It acted strangely, 
the crank refusing to turn one way or the other. 
Singular! It had always been a well behaved 
churn, bringing golden butter in fifteen, and 
sometimes ten minutes. Aunt Debby took off 
the lid and looked in. Something very much like 
cloth was wound around the interior arrange- 
ments, naturally stopping their action. It came 
out as quick as it wentin. Her milk-strainer! 
A discovery, truly! And more, a quantity of 
sand that David had wiped up with the remain- 
ing fluid, was distributed generously through the 
cream, an ingredient which did not promise to 
improve it. 

Aunt Debby was ready to cry. Was ever 
woman so afflicted? She might have felt vexed, 
but she looked only grieved—sorry that so much 
must be thrown away through somebody’s care- 
lessness. Knowing the churn had been left 
thoroughly sweet and clean, she had not thought 
it necessary to inspect it very minutely. While 
she stood lamenting her loss, the transactor of 
this newly-discovered piece of mischief walked 
into the room. Comprehending it all at one 
look, he ignobly tried to back out unperceived. 
But Aunt Debby saw him. She pointed to the 
open chum, and the dripping cloth, without a 
word. 

“There! if I didn’t forget to take that ont!” 
he exclaimed. 

“David, thee tries me?’ was her simple 
reply. 

“{ declare, Debby—” Bat his asseveration 
was cut short by a loud scream outside. 

Husband and wife ran to the door. Their only 
child, a boy of six, sat on the ground, crying, 
and pressing his bare foot, which was wounded 
by a piece of glass. 





“ Where has thee been to find glass?” asked 
the mother, inspecting the cut. 

Jimmy couldn’t stop sobbing long enough 
to tell. 

“Where did thee put the broken tumbler?” 
she added, turning to the silent Hedge. 

“ Flung it out of the window.” 

“0, David, how could thee! And the child 
running about without shoes !” 

“But I didn’t think, Debby! I meant—” 

“ Thee never thinks till afterward,” she inter- 
rupted, in a tone of gentle reproach, taking the 
boy in her arms, and carrying him into the house. 

“Debby is wonderfully patient! Six times 
today! I must be a blockhead to pester her 
so,” mused David, half a mind to go to bed at 
once to avoid any additional misdeeds. Yet 
when he did go, reader mine, mentally deter- 
mined to practise some of his good wife’s care- 
fulness at the first opportunity, his hat found a 
resting-place in a pan of meal in the sink-room, 
his cravat fell from the bureau where he had 
flung it, into a wash-bowl nearly full of water, 
while his nicely brushed coat, black pants, tidy 
vest, and muddy boots, made one lump on the 
carpet. Then in the morning he slopped more 
water than he put on his face, finishing by using 
aclean towel for a floor-cloth, and his pocket 
handkerchief for a boot-cleaner. 

Now does anybody think I was rash in assert- 
ing that Aunt Debby’s patience was put to a se- 
vere test, or that her disposition was most un- 
mistakably dove-like? The day in her life I 
have tried to describe was but a fair specimen of 
every day; yet the same quiet endurance and 
long sufferance makes her memory pleasant to 
think upon. Would there were fewer Davids 
and more Debbys. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A WINTER IN THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 
BY FREDERICK STANHOPE, 


Tue terrible amount of suffering undergone 
by the pioneers of the immense emigration 
that poured into California after the gold dis- 
covery, can never be realized by those who have 
not had instances come under their personal ob- 
servation. 

In ’47 I was cognizant of a peculiarly fearful 
case, which, in its different phases of horror, I 
think stands unrivalled. It was in the last part 
of the long and severe winter, that news reached 
Yerbabuena of a party of emigrants being over- 
taken by the snow, in the nearest spur of the 
Sierra Nevadas, whose snowy peaks were plainly 
visible from the village. The information came 
from one of their number who had managed to 
push on ahead and escape the last storm. He 
stated there were some eighty, men, women, and 
children, in the party, that they had lost nearly 
all their animals, that he had been dispatched on 
the last mule, and that failing speedy succor they 
must all perish. 

The call was promptly responded to, for the 
populace, though rough and apparently heedless 
of the little conventionalities of life, were ever 
ready to aid the suffering to the extent of their 
means. A party was fitted out and started, with 
horses and provisions. They were strong, hardy 
mountaineers, and felt no doubt of reaching the 
emigrants, but at the end of several weeks they 
returned, worn out with their efforts, saying it 
was impossible to penetrate through the immense 
beds of snow to the place where they expected to 
find the objects of their search ; nevertheless 
another expedition was sent, but with no better 
success. At last, as a dernier resort, a band of 
ten men, taking snow shoes, and packing on 
their backs what was necessary in the shape of 
dried venison, etc., left the town, riding as far as 
they could, and then proceeded on foot the re- 
mainder of the way. After great hardships, sev- 
eral having their feet frozen, and almost despair- 
ing, they at last reached the camp in the moun- 
tains, finding of the party but sixteen alive, five 
women and eleven men—all the rest had perished 
of starvation. They managed to bring these to 
the settlement, and for a time they excited a 
great deal of interest among the community. 
One of the females, a young girl of nineteen, who 
during all their trials had borne her sufferings 
without a murmur, was a remarkable specimen 
of a western frontierwoman, possessing an in- 
domitable energy and courage worthy of a man. 
From her I received an account of their journey. 
I will relate it as nearly as possible in her own 
words. : 

“We left Fort Laramie late in the spring, the 
train comprised some eighteen wagons and about 
eighty persons, well provisioned, with a large 
number of cattle and horses, and every prospect 
of a speedy journey. For the first two hundred 
miles we had nothing to alarm us; at night the 
camp was well guarded, and we slept quietly, 
trusting to the watchfulness of our sentries. But 
one daya single horseman was seen on the 
prairie, apparently watching us with interest, the 
distance at which he kept, and the sudden man- 
ner of his disappearance, gave us assurance that 
he was an Indian. Now all rest was over, where 
there was one there was every probability of 
more. As we had been warned at Laramie of the 
extremely hostile character of the tribes we 
might encounter, the men made all necessary 
preparations for an attack, keeping the train 
close together, increasing the guard at night, etc. 
For several days we saw no signs of Indians, and 
they were becoming again careless, relaxing the 
guard, and straggling along in the journey by 
day. Accustomed as I had been from childhood 
to frontier life, and familiar with the habits of 
our North American savages, I did not feel easy. 
That we had been observed by an Indian was cer- 
tain, and why, seeing our large train of horses, 
so much coveted by them, should they abandon 
us withont an attempt to possess themselves of 
them ? Perhaps this lone one had gone some dis- 
tance for the remainder of his tribe; our track 
was so plain, that it might be followed weeks af- 
ter. I spoke of this, and was rewarded by my 
brothers with a laugh at my womanly fears, as 
they were pleased to call them. I was convinced 
that we should yet see more than we desired of 
these rascals, and trained to the use of the rifle, 





I slept each night with one by my side, on the 
qua vive. 

“One night I was peculiarly restless ; the dark- 
ness was intense, and the day’s journey having 
been a long one, I knew our men were much fa- 
tigued and might sleep at their posts. I could 
not but think how favorable an opportunity 
offered for an enemy to steal on us unawares. 
The cries of the cayotes and the shrieks of the 
prairie wolves seemed unusually near, and very 
frequent ; our horses also seemed restless, and 
an occasional movement among them would 
arouse me, to drop off again in an unquict sleep. 
As I lay near the head of one of the wagons, I 
pushed aside the curtain and looked out; not a 
sign could I discover of life, no sentry in sight, 
all were evidently wrapped in slumber, and the 
camp fires neglected, had burned down and gone 
out. The deathlike stillness alarmed me. As I 
gazed fixedly into the darkness, my eye becoming 
accustomed to the want of light, I fancied I saw 
an object moving; I was at once aroused ; it 
appeared to undulate along, scarce crushing the 
grass, and without sound. It might be a wolf, 
and yet the very quictude of its movements made 
me suspicious. As I watched, it approached the 
corrall, and was within reach of the animals. 
With scarce a thought whether ’twere man or 
beast, I levelled my gun without arising, and 
fired, meaning at least to alarm the camp. 

“A shriek! a fearful yell! as of a legion of 
fiends in reply, and the rush of our horses fol- 
lowed on the instant. All aroused and sprang 
to their arms. “A stampede!” “ The Indians !” 
was the cry. A shower of arrows fell among us 
as nearly half our horses were seen dashing 
away, urged by Indians, who sprang on their 
bare backs. Pursuit was useless as well as dan- 
gerous in theextreme. Expecting momentarily 
an attack, all stood to their arms till morning. 
We then found the body of a savage shot 
through the top of the head, the ball having evi- 
dently passed through the brain. In their haste 
to escape they had left the body, contrary to 
usage, and from its appearance, we judged the 
party to have been of the Apaches, and only 
wondered we had escaped slaughter, for this 
tribe are invincible in their hatred towards the 
whites. Our sentries had dropped asleep on 
their watch, and the Indians preferring to secure 
their spoil without an attack, had planned this 
stampede. Crawling among the horses, they had 
cut the hobbles; and had it not been for my 
timely discovery, we should have been left an 
easy prey, alone in the midst of the prairies, 
without means of escape. 

“After our loss our progress was much retarded, 
and as the summer wore away, we began to fear 
being overtaken by the snow before we could 
reach the settlements. 

«We reached the great desert, several hundred 
miles in extent, without water or vegetation, ex- 
cept at rare intervals. The ground was covered 
to the depth of several inches with a kind of 
alkali or soda ash, and as the train moved on all 
were enveloped in the dust raised by our cattle, 
causing the most unpleasant effects to the skin 
and eyes. This part of the journey was most 
trying to man and beast, the sun pouring down 
from overhead, and reflected again from this 
white carpet was overpowering; all seemed a 
glare of light, and the poor oxen panted on, al- 
most dropping beneath their loads. We travelled 
now by night as well as day, halting only at 
those places where water was found; and so 
brackish was this, that had we not been suffering 
it could not have been used. During this transit 
the first death occurred among us, and little 
thinking how hardened we should yet become to 
this, we stopped at one of the green spots to per- 
form the sad office of burial. It was a young 
man, who was accompanying his parents to the 
gold region. During the journey he had engaged 
the affections of a young woman, and they had 
engaged to become one after their arrival in San 
Francisco. Alas! that day was never to come for 
either. A slight cold, had from neglect and ex- 
posure, become seated on his lungs, and rapid 
consumption ensued. Through all the girl 
nursed him, hoping till the last moment against 
hope; but all was of no »vail, the dread sum- 
mons had gone forth, and he was no longer of 
this sphere. The grave was dug deep down in 
the sand, lest animals or the savage should dis- 
turb his remains ; and at midnight, with the full, 
round moon shining down upon us, the solemn 
burial service of the church was read, one of the 
elders of the company officiating on the occasion. 
Never before had death appeared to me half so 
fearful. In the midst of this desert, cut off from 
civilization, it was as if one link had been severed 
from achain that seemed to bind us together. In 
our present precarious position we felt fully our 
dependence on Divine Providence. “ Ashes to 
ashes ! dust to dust!” the grave is filled up and 
smoothed, so that none may suspect what is 
there ; and we depart, scarcely out of sight, ere 
the wind has effaced all traces, and his resting- 
place will never more be known. The desert 
passed, hope revived with us, and we trusted the 
worst was over. The very sight of vegetation 
and running water was joy enough for a while; 
our cattle pow luxuriated in the rich grass, and 
bathed their heated, dusty sides in the cool 
streams. 

“We were four months from the Fort, and 
only half the distance yet accomplished, and the 
chill nights warned us of approaching winter. Jt 
was necessary to determine the pass by which we 
should endeavor to cross the mountains; some 
were in favor of the South Pass, a route coming 
in to California by San Diego, but the majority, 
fatally as it proved, decided to go more to the 
northward. After many days we entered what 
was supposed to be that passage. At first it 
promised fair, but we eventually found it would 
be impossible to proceed, and were forced to re- 
trace our steps—all this occupying precious time. 
We kept on to the north, and finally came to 
what appeared to be the route laid down for us; 
but hardly had we begun the passage when 4 
storm arose, raging with violence, and at last 
changed to snow. Still we pushed on, each day 
becoming more discouraged and weakened, till 
we were finally brought to a stand by our few re- 
maining animals giving out. So, finding no 
more could be done, they came to the conclasion 





to build cabins, and pass the winter, or at least a 
portion of it where we were. 

“ Never was so wild a project conceived. Not 
willing while there was yet time to abandon the 
wagons and push on as we best could, for the 
settlements, they seemed bent on this scheme of 
self-destruction. Those who would have pro- 
tested against this were voted down, and weak 
woman was not allowed a voice in the matter. 

“ For a time the plan seemed to answer well, 
the relief from toil and care was very agreeable ; 
there was abundance of wood, and the occupa- 
tion of building huts was a change from the mo- 
notony of our daily life for so long a time past. 
One man was determined to attempt alone to 
force his way through ; and taking the best horse 
we had left, and such food as could be spared, he 
departed—he was ultimately our salvation. Our 
few cattle found food enough under the snow 
and in clear places. Hunters were sent out each 
day to add if possible to our stock of meat, but 
their success was not great, and this hope on 
which we had trusted so much was shattered. 
One day a man felling a tree, heard a great 
trampling and crushing in the brash, and on in- 
vestigation discovered a bear. This was joyful 
news, and a party soon started to secure him ; he 
was brought to bay, and proved to be a mon- 
strous grizzly. He was by no means an easy con- 
quest, and one of the horses was embowelled by 
a stroke of his huge paw ere he was dispatched. 
It was the first specimen of the kind I had ever 
seen, and a most formidable monster he was ; 
standing nearly as high as an ox, covered with 
long, shaggy, reddish hair ; his claws were two 
or three inches in length, and he certainly seemed 
a match for anything, he must have weighed 
thirteen hundred pounds. This gave us food for 
a week, and was a perfect godsend, but strange 
as it may seem, it was the last one we saw. 

“The snow had now fallen to such a depth as 
to prevent any very extended hunts, and all we 
could depend on from the woods, was what 
small game could be shot from our clearing. We 
calculated with great care; our food, with the 
cattle, would last a month, and by then we hoped 
the weather might abate, or at worst our two or 
three horses could be eaten. The last ox was 
killed. We had by this time learned to practise 
the greatest economy, one good meal answering 
for the day. The meat was dressed, and hung up 
to a tree for the night. In the morning, on going 
out to obtain a portion for cooking, to our horror 
we discovered tracks of animals about the tree, 
and the meat entirely devoured, the bones alone 
remaining to account for the loss. This was the 
crowning blow, and now commenced the agony 
of starvation. For a short time we subsisted on 
the horses ; but mere skeletons, they afforded no 
great amount of food, and eighty mouths made 
rapid work. The bones previously thrown away 
were carefully collected, and like wolves we 
cleaned them till not a morsel of anything re- 
mained. All the amenities of life were now over, 
each cabin was distinct in itself, though pre- 
viously we had been as one family. 

“For days no food had passed my lips. Lay- 
ing in a sort of stupor, visions of feasts of the 
richest kinds seemed ever before me ; this dream 
would only give place to the gnawing of hunger 
the most fearful, when a smell as of something 
cooking reached me—could it be another dream ? 
No, ’twas real, it must come from the next house. 
Had they secreted food !—were thty devouring 
it in private? I tottered from my room, and 
pushing open the door, saw a family, haggard 
and ghastly as myself, collected around a smok- 
ing pot of some kind of meat; the smell was 
sickening. At once the dreadful thought flashed 
through my mind!—Good God! they had be- 
come cannibals ! 

“It was true; two days before a lone boy had 
died of starvation, and his companions frenzied 
by hunger, were actually devouring the body. 
The ice was now broken, and nearly al] resorted 
to the same horrid practice. Deaths were com- 
mon, but the survivors seemed to rejoice at the 
increase to their stock of food. Neighbors actu- 
ally sent from one to another portions of bodies.” 

But enough ; the story is too sickening to ex- 
patiate on further. Can it be believed that civi- 
lized beings, within two hundred miles of the set- 
tlements could be reduced to such a state? 
When these wretches were found, of eighty, 
only sixteen were living, and one or two of these 
died. All must have been insane, for with the 
greatest difficulty could they be forced from the 
camp, and some really shed tears at leaving 
their goods. The stench from the cabins was 
overpowering ; they were fired on leaving, and 
so ended this fearful and disgusting tragedy. The 
girl owned that she ate a portion of one body 
herself after the others had set the example. 





MAKE A BEGINNING. 

The first weed pulled up inthe garden, the first 
seed put into the ground, the first dollar put into 
the savings bank, and the first mile travelled on 
a journey, are all important things; they make 
a beginning, and thereby a hope, a promise, a 
pledge, an assurance that you are in earnest with 
what you have undertaken. How many a poor, 
idle, hesitating, crying outcast is now creeping, 
crawling his way through the world, who might 
have held up his head and prospered, if, instead 
of putting off his resolutions of amendment and 
industry, he had only made a beginning. 
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WHO ARE THE SAVAGES? 

The British presses are teeming with abuse 
of the Russians, and proclaiming to the world in 
thunder tones, that they are a nation of savages, 
and must be dealt with accordingly. These 
proclamations find an echo in public sentiment, 
and from the lips of a Christian nation goes forth 
with remarkable unanimity the ery of “kill, 
burn and destroy!” And those same presses, 
and that people wonder, that the cry is not re- 
echoed from this shore of the Atlantic, and that 
we, who have in past times—and those not very 
remote, experienced the tender mercies of these 
same chivalrous Britons, are not ready to bound 
on the dogs of war and rejoice at their deeds of 
ferocity. We pass by the astounding fact, that 
the English have just now found out the ferocity 
of the Russians. It was not discovered during 
the long years of alliance and amity between 
Great Britain and Russia. It eluded the no- 
tice of the sharp-seeing British travellers who 
have visited every hole and corner of Russia in 
Europe, and even of Asiatic Russia. In the 
Napoleon era, the era of the holy alliance—it 
was undetected. The chivalrous sons of Eng- 
land did not hesitate to march shoulder to 
shoulder with the children of the Czar then—and 
we have yet to discover the first trace of protest 
against the savageness of their allies in those 
sanguinary campaigns. Have any new facts in 
the present campaign appeared, to justify these 
wholesale charges? Directly the reverse ap- 
pears upon the record. 

The letters received at home from the British 
prisoners of war, are unanimous in their eulogy 
of the kind treatment they have received at the 
hands of their enemies. Place these accounts 
side by side with the authentic story of Ameri- 
can prisoners in the hands of the British during 
our first and second wars with England, and let 
the world say which nation merits the charge of 
ferocity. To substantiate the accusation brought 
against the Russians, the British rely almost 
wholly on the version of what they term the 
“massacre at Hango;’”’ but which, if any cred- 
ibility is to be accorded to the Russian version 
of the same transaction, was a very different af- 
fair. But unhappily, no doubt whatever can be 
entertained of the manner in which Great Britain 
wages this war. Her fleets in the Baltic, un- 
able to accomplish anything against the strongly 
fortified places of the Russian government, are 
inflicting as much injury as possible on private 
individuals—killing non-combatants, breaking 
up the business of merchants and traders, and 
knocking down the huts of serfs. And this is 
perfectly characteristic of the chivalry of Eng- 
land in war. Our own experience tells us this. 
Atrocities, commenced in the day of Concord 
and Lexington, when dwelling-houses were burn- 
ed and peaceful citizens murdered on their 
thresholds, were systematically followed up 
through the whole of the revolution. Every 
scoundrel who wore an epaulette, was commis- 
sioned to perform these deeds of massacre and 
arson; and as if British and Hessian cut-throats 
were not bloody enough, savages were employed 
to murder and destroy, and a premium paid for 
American scalps. Who can forget the bloody 
tragedy of Fort Griswold, when the brave Led- 
yard was murdered in cold blood as he surren- 
dered his sword? Let the burning of the capi- 
tol, and the outrages committed at many other 
points along our coast, attest the manner in 
which Britons make war. 

It is easy to tell us that we ought to forget 
these satanic deeds—but when we see the peo- 
ple who committed them wondering that we, 
the sufferers, sympathize rather with the brave 
defenders of their native land, the antagonists 
of Great Britain in the deadly war now waging 
there with the Britons, we could almost smile at 
the matchless effrontery, and astounding simplic- 
ity and self conceit which prompt their surprise. 
It will require more logic than even the London 
Times is master of to convince Americans that 
they are bound to sympathize with British arms 
as they are now wielded. 

We have nothing to say in this connection, 
about the justice of the quarrel. We have sim- 
ply referred to the manner in which the British 
are doing their part of it on the shores of the 
Baltic, and shown why they cannot expect a 
very ardent sympathy from this side in those 
operations. 








—<—— 


Heat or tHe Scn.—If we assume the height 
ot the sun’s atmosphere to be 95,000 miles, which 
would be twenty times greater in proportion to 
its radius than that of the earth, the heat would 
be seven thousand times the summer heat on our 
globe, or just four times that of Parker’s burn- 
ing lens, which, according to Sir John Her- 
schell’s statement, melted cornelian, agate, and 
rock crystal ! 





Personat.—Miss Lucy Escott, an American 
lady, well known in Boston, who has been for sev- 
eral years in Italy studying music, made a success- 





ful debut in London lately, at Drury Lane theatre. 





“THE DEF 
A splendid ship of 1409 tons burthen, bearing 
this name—a deserved compliment to Daniel 
Webster, the greatest of our statesmen, the “ de- 
fender of the constitution,” was recently launch- 
ed at the shipyard of her builder, Donald Mc- 
Kay, at East Boston, with complete success. 
A number of our most distinguished men were 
present, and various speeches appropriate to 
the occasion were delivered. We are yet to 
learn the performance of this ship, but the name 
of the builder is a sufficient guaranty that she 
will worthily uphold the honor of our flag, as 
her great namesake did when living. We love 
to record these triumphs of mechanical skill— 
we should rather say genius—for we believe that 
Mr. McKay in his conception of a model, is 
subjected to the same influences which impel the 
poet to produce his songs. And to our mind, 
a beautiful ship, fitted to ride the deep, to defy 
the storms, and to sweep the great waters with 
the wings of morning, is an embodied poem. 
To the eye, nothing more beautiful in the world 
of art can be discovered. The nicely balanced 
hull, with its symmetrical lines, at once buoy- 
ant, capacious and enduring; the taper masts, 
rising as secure from the deck as the pines from 
their primeval forest land; the neat cordage, 
weaving its intricate tracery against the sky, the 
snowy sails that emulate the wings of sea-birds 
in their office—these are elements of a picture 
which cannot be contemplated without emotion. 
And when we think of the mission of one of these 
peaceful messengers of commerce, how it bears to 
distant lands the golden thread of intercourse 
which binds together hearts as well as material 
interests—how it performs the work of civiliza- 
tion, how it carries, perchance, tidings of a 
better world to nations or tribes living under the 
cloud of ignorance and superstition, we cannot 
but concede that the architect of such an instru- 
ment deserves an honorable fame. Our hearts 
beat in unison with those whose hopes are bound 
up in the enterprise. We anticipate, under 
Providence, the best of fortunes for the gallant 
bark : 





So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye— 
Many ports will exult in the gleam of her mast: 


and we bid her God-speed with all our souls. 
Long may the “Defender” ride the wave! 
Long may she sweep the ocean with her gallant 
wings! May she escape the raving blast of the 
simoon, the dart of the barbed lightning, and the 
gnawing teeth of the coral reef! May her career 
be as auspicious as its commencement! 





WHO SHALL DECIDE? 


Everybody knows the problem. The dis- 
agreement of Drs. Pelissier of the French, and 
Gortschakoff of the Russian army, respecting the 
bloody battle of the Malakoff, remains to be set- 
tled by competent authority. Pelissier says, 
“Our eagles were carried to the works which 
form the very precincts of Sebastopol; but it 
was necessary to abstain from carrying the con- 
test to the furthest,” ete. Gortschakoff says: 
“The bloody combat of yesterday, and the de- 
feat of our enemy, has again crowned our arms 
with immortal laurels.” We are really glad 
that both parties have been victorious. It en- 
sures general satisfaction. 





ConcerninG Snakes.—We hope we shall 
hear of no more attempts to establish a sympathy 
between snakes and human beings, after the 
painful scenes in which the child of Mr. Hill and 
a black snake were lately the actors at Cochit- 
uate Hall in this city. Snakes were never in- 
tended as the playmates of the human race. 
From the reptile that seduced Eve, to the “pesky 
sarpent” which caused the death of “ Josiah 
Parker’s eldest son,” and his fair lady love, they 
have always been the authors of mischief. Even 
the “checked adder” is a disagreeable compan- 
ion. As for the “fascination” theory, it is all 
a humbug. 





A Waryixe To Coqvetres.—We learn by 
our foreign advices, that the Princess Nathalie, 
daughter of the Prince Gregory Ghika, has been 
exiled to a nunnery in the Principalities for five 
years, in consequence of her coquetry, which 
caused the recent fatal duel, in which the Aus- 
trian Count Stolbert killed Count Bulcha, son in- 
law of the Prince of Moldavia. The princess is 
20 years of age. Itis lucky that there are no 
convents for coquettes in this country; and it is 
very evident that the people of the principalities 
do not understané the privileges of “ flirtation.” 





Drownep.—A father and daughter were late- 
ly drowned while bathing at Coney Island, New 
York. Too much caution cannot be used by 
the frequenters of our exposed watering-places 
while bathing. The power of the surf and the 
“undertgy ” almost baffles calculation. At 
Rockaway, for instance, the utmost vigilance is 
requisite, to avoid fatal accidents. 





War’s Victims.—From 600,000 to 700,000 
men have perished or become invalided since the 
commencement of the war. The wars of the 
French Republic and Empire cost to Europe 
6,000,000 of men; but, if we may judge from the 
past eighteen months, the present struggle is des- 
iined to exceed all that have gone before it in the 
wide-spread destruction which it will cause. 





Micitary.—The encampment of a portion of 
our military at Camp Knox, Quincy, the pres- 
ent season, was a most successful affair. The 
grand review of the third day was one of the 
most splendid spectacles ever witnessed in this 
State. 





Arraip.—Several arrests have recently been 





made at Havana, among them Louis Zaga, a | 
ereole, on suspicion of having a likeness of Ra- 


mon Pinto in his possession. 
rests had been made. 





Curiovs.—A policeman was seen in Wash- 
ington street, during a rain storm, with an um- 
brella, trying to arrest the rain. 


Several other ar- | 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The public land sales in Iowa, the present sea- 
son, have been really enormous. 


Six and a quarter tons of gold were sent to | 


the California mint in twenty nine days. 

The population of the world is 1,150,000,000. 
Quite a nice little party ! 

The Journal of Commerce thinks Mayor Wood, 
for his vetoes, should be called Mayor Wouldn't. 

A hundred young ladies lately officiated as 
bride’s-maids at a New Orleans wedding. 

There are more hops grown in England than 
in all the rest of the world. 

The property of New York city is valued at 
$487,000,000. Municipal expenses, $6,000,000. 

The grasshoppers damaged Gen. Sutter's 
farm in California to the extent of $10,000. 

Young Jerome Bonaparte, a West Pointer, 
has greatly distinguished himself in the Crimea. 

Governor Baker, of New Hampshire, has had 
a carriage and horses presented to him. 

The pupils of the naval school have lately re- 
turned from a cruise in the Preble. 

A dog, with two bodies and eight legs, lately 
saw the light in South Boston. 

Mayor Wood, of New York, was lately sere- 
naded by five hundred German performers. 

Port wine, it is said, is adulterated at the very 
place where it is produced. 

The cod fishery has been the only lucrative 
one on our coast for years. 

A severe liquor riot lately occurred in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

New Bedford, Mass., owns half the whaling 
fleet of the world. 

A person in Albany has contracted for a large 
lot of potatoes, at fourteen cents per bushel. 

Donald McKay’s splendid ship, the “ De- 
fender,” was successfully launched. 

A young girl lately died in this city from 
swallowing pins. 

The Spiritualists have started a new poem for 
the spirit of Poe. Poh! poh! 

Newport and Nahant have both been crowded 
with visitors lately. 

Clark Mills, the sculptor, was originally a 
plasterer, it is said. 

It seems to be conceded that the crops of this 
year are most abundant. 





ENGLAND. 

Lord John Russell, in attempting to ride two 
horses—war and peace—nags that could never 
be expected to pull together, lost his seat; an 
awful warning to equestrian statesmen, who in- 
dulge in more than one hobby. One of the most 
prominent agents in unseating Lord Johnny was 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who has risen to 
parliamentary influence by dint of energetic per- 
severance. His first attempt at parliamentary 
oratory was a signal failure, and was the cause, 
it is said, of his separation from his wife. When 
he came home, depressed with his want of suc- 
cess, Lady (then Mrs.) Bulwer, instead of sym- 
pathizing with him, jeered him. Scandal adds 
that, infuriated to madness, by her heartlessness, 
he struck her. A separation was, of course, the 
natural consequence of the rash and unjustifiable 
act. Bulwer is not a solitary instance of parlia- 
mentary success, after a first failure. Sheridan’s 
maiden attempt was followed by a similar result. 
But he swore it (eloquence) was in him, and 
should come out; and he became, in conse- 
quence of his iron will, one of the most distin- 
guished orators of his native land. Henry Clay 
was similarly unfortunate in his first attempt, 
yet his after career proved an exception to the 
rule that “a bad beginning makes a bad end- 
ing.” In fact, the true motto of every man 
ought to be that of the French republican who, 
when Kossuth was forbidden to land at Mar- 
seilles, swam off to the American frigate to 
shake his hand. “Nothing is impossible to him 
who wills.” 





SCIENTIFIC, 

The editor of the Scientific American has 
been presented with two stereoscopic pictures, 
taken by means of a box which contained neith- 
er lenses, reflectors, nor any refracting or reflect- 
ing medium of any kind. The discovery that 
photographic pictures could thus be taken, was 
made while the artist was prosecuting some ex- 
periments relative to stereoscopic angles. It is 
well known that two pictures, taken with two or- 
dinary cameras, placed only 2 1-2 inches apart 
horizontally, will not, when placed in the stereo- 
scope, show proper or sufficient stereoscopic re- 
lief, and yet it is well known that the human 
eyes are placed only 2 1-2 inches apart, and see all 
solid objects in their proper solidity and relief. 





Arrtistic.—The National Intelligencer pub- 
lishes a letter from Florence, stating that Pow- 
ers, the artist, will probably return to the United 
States some time next fall, although he has not 
been officially advised of the appropriation and 
expressed wish of the last Congress. He has 
almost finished his great statue of America, and 
he will remain in Florence until he gets his statue 
of Webster ready for the bronze foundry. 





Tue Reasoyx.—The reason that there is no 
peace now, is, that neither Louis Napdleon nor 
the British cabinet will make it. As a conse- 
quence, the French minister resigned his place ; 
but Lord John Russell held on to his! So that 
there was in the British cabinet a minister who 
thought the present war not necessary ! 





A Crriosity.—In the city of St. Louis, Mo., 
may be seen a solid mass of iron weighing 1700 
pounds, taken from Pilot Knob mountain. It is 
of the purest ore, and although it has remained 
exposed to the elements for three years, it exhib- 
its not aspot of rust upon its surface. 

aa ocean oes —_ 

A coop Crvstom.—It was acustom among the 
Jews to require their sons to learn a mechanic’s 
trade—a thing not confined to the poorer classes, 
but practised by the wealthy also. 





——--—-<..- = 
A Siwite.—A Western cotemporary talks 


about tale cloths “pure as Cordelia’s voice.” 
An old lady speaking of the moon, said it 


“made the night as light as cork.” 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


(LATE GLEASON'S PICTORIAL) 

For the present wees emoraces the following contents : 

“Unele John’s Story,” a sketch by Mrs. Canoe 
Ong 

“A Railroad Incident,” by the Orp ‘Us 

“An Incktent on the Missixsippi,"’ by Sytvancs Cons Ja 

“Born to be drowned,” a story by Mrs. Canons A 
Sovue. 

* Popping Corn,” verses by G. W. Bowcary 

“ Not Yet,” a poem by Jenny A. Stons. 

“ Stanzas,” by H. D. Nera. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

View of the principal Public Market Houses of Boston. 

Picture of Kin Shun, or the Golden island, ix China 

Representation vo: » Ruiaed Bridge over the River Avon 
in England. 

A large and spirited view of the celebrated Battle of 
Culloden, in 1746, the last effort of the Pretender to gain 
the English throne. 

A series of views in the pleasant town of Woonsocket, 
R. 1.: giving first, the Railroad Depot; second, Post-office 
Square; third, Woonsocket Company's Mills; fourth. a 
part of Main Street; @fth, a view of Woonsocket Falls; 
and sixth, the Clinten Mills. 


Portrait of Mrs. Annie Senter. 
View of the favorite Nahsnt Steamer, Nelly Baker. 
Scene on the Hudson River Railroad, at Anthony's 


View of the City of Buenos Ayres, South America. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 





The chorus at the Opera Comique, Paris, in- 
cludes a man who has nine sons fighting in the 
Crimea. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, well pleased, has or- 
dered a third picture from Kensett, the Ameri- 
can landscape painter. 

A London Steam-packet Company is about to 
ply steamers on Southampton Water between 
the Isle of Wight and Southampton. 

The cholera having broken out at Warsaw, the 
governor has issued a proclamation permitting 
smoking in the streets, which was hitherto pro- 
hibited. 

The Irish claim General Pelissier as the son 
of a countryman, Mr. Palisser, a Limerick gen- 
tleman, who was obliged to flee his country in 
ninety-eight. 

Radetskey has demanded large and immediate 
reinforcements to the garrisons of Milan, Vero- 
na and Venice, and 40,000 men are to be distri- 
buted among the Italian garrisons. 

Lieut. General James Fergusson, for some 
time past in command of the troops at Malta, 
will succeed Sir Robert Gardiner as Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar. 

The war in Russia has driven many of the 
children of Abraham into England. The Abra- 
hamic Society in the latter country reports grants 
to one hundred and twenty-three Jewish converts. 

There were printed last year at the mission 
press in Constantinople, 1,268,000 pages in the 
Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, Grcck and Hebrew- 
Spanish languages, of which 2,132,000 were of 
the Scriptures. 

Philip Pusey, Esq., a distinguished English 
agriculturist, who was last year President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and who edited the 
journals of that society, died of paralysis at the 
residence of his brother, the Rev. Dr. Pusey, at 
Christ Church, in Oxford University, on the 
10th ult. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Many people are esteemed merely because 
they are not known. 

Few men are raised in our estimation by being 
too closely examined. 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing from his own folly. 

It is conferring a kindness to deny at once a 
favor which you intend to refuse. 

Of no worldly good can the enjoyment be per- 
fect, unless it is shared by a friend. 

The worst inconvenience of a small fortune is 
that it will not admit of inadvertency. 

Good fortune and bad are equally necessary to 
man, to fit him to meet the contingencies of this 
life. 

Let your humor elways be good hamor, in 
both senses. if it comes of a bad humor, it is 
pretty sure not to belie i:s parentage. 

The happiness of the human race in this world 
does not consist of our being devoid of passions, 
but in our learning to command them. 

The power of faith will often shine forth the 
most where the character is naturally weak. 
There is less to intercept and interfere with its 
workings. 

Some people carry their hearts in their heads ; 
very many carry their heads in their hearts. 
The difficulty is to keep them apart, and yet 
actively working together. 

The blesaing sf an active mind, when it is ia 
a good conditiun, is, that it not only employs it- 
self, but is almost sure to be the means of giving 
wholesome employment to others. 

If all men were on an equality, the conse- 
quence wonld be that all would perish ; for who 
would till the ground ?—wivu would sow it ‘— 
who would plant /—who would press wine ? 


Joker's Budget. 


The "ipa ringing in one’s ears is—the 
dinner bell. 

When is a wine merchant tike a ship? When 
he’s laying in port. 

What evergreen shrub did Hero name when 
her lover crossed the Hellespont? O-leander. 

I 

There is a man in Vermont who feeds his 
geese on iron filings, and gathers steel pens from 
their wings. 

““We must reconcile ourselver to our enemies 
when we are dying,’”’ remarked an old toper, as 
he called for a ylass of water. 

A gentleman, the other evening, objected to 
playing cards with a lady, because, he said, she 
had such a “ winning way ” about her. 





“ Nea nas run away with your wife,” said one 
friend to another. ‘Is it pos-ible? Poor fel- 
low!” sighed the bereaved husband; ‘1 truly 
pity his sad mishap!” 

Some one proposes that Barnum should get 
up a show of old bachelors, giving the highest 
prize to the one who will say with truth and 
honesty, that ne never was in love, and never 
was disappointed in his affections. 

“ You, say, Mre. Jones, that the prisoner stab- 
bed the deceased. Was it in the thorax or in the 
abdomen ‘” “No, sir, it was in the street—I 
seed it with my own blessed heyes.” “ That'll 
do. Call the next witness.” 

Lord Brougham hoped to see the day when 
every man in the United Kingdom could read 
Bacon. “!* would be mnch more to the pur- 
pose,” said Cobbett, “if his lordship could ase 
his influence to see that every man in the king- 
dom could eat bacon.” 

The late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, was 
walking in the streets, and a baker's cart, driven 
furiously, was about to run him down. The 


| baker reined up suddenty, end just in time to 
| spare the doeror, who instantly took off his hat, 


and bowing politely, exclaiined: “ You're the 


best bred man in town.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


The London Times publist 
a London wine merchant, named Osborne, giv 
i which con 
demned sour wines are made into fine oki port 
in the London docks. The whole manafacture 
of the wine is carned on in the docks, and the 
company méke a regular charge for the use of 
the vats in which the manufacture is carried on. 

Six companies of the Second Regiment U.S 
Dragoons, which have been stationed among the 
Indians on the borer of the Sue of Texas, 
since the close of the war with Mexico, have re 
cently been ordered to Fort Riley, Kansas— 
probably to look after the Sioux, and other wild 
tribes in that quarter. 

The Paris correspondent of the Loodon Times 
states that the courts of Denmark and Sweden 
“are bound body and soul to Rassia;” that the 


ws the evid v« 


ing the particulars of the manner ir 


"small German States are of the same sympa- 


| article on the throat ail, 











thies, and that there is hardly a German govern- 


| ment that is not under Russian indaecnce. 


Humboldt recently said to an American, that 
the Panama Railroad “ was proposed by him as 
early as 1805, with the imposing project, which 
would be far more useful, and quite as practica- 
ble, of an inter-oceanic canal between Capica 
and Atrato.” 

The President has received an autograph let- 
ter from the Czar of Russia in reply to one 
transmitted throngh our minister, congratulatory 
upon his succession. The Czar proposes last- 
ing friendship between Rassia and the United 
Suites. 

A widow woman, while walking through a 
graveyard at Washington a few days ago, on a 
visit to the grave of her husband, was severely 
bitten on the leg by a snake. The wound 
proved very painful, but not dangerous. 

Tiall’s Journal of Health has aa instractive 
He finds the source of 
it generally in the stomach, and thinks it of lite 
use to swab and smoke and syringe the throat, 
until the general health is restored. 

Of twelve American surgeons who have, with- 
in a few weeks, gone out to join the belligerent 
armies in Europe, nine attached themselves to 
the service of the Czar, and three have joined 
the allies. 

The electric condactibility of platinum is two 
and a half millions of times as great as that of 
a solution of the sulphate of copper, while the 
conducting power is only 0.0625 of the same. 

The New York police have caught Andrew 
McFall again—the boy who for six years has 
been committing burglaries in that city. He was 


chased over the reofs of several buildings. 


A pension of £50 a year has just been granted 
by England, from the civil list, to the well known 
and popular author of many works of Christian 
philosophy and literature, Dr. Dick. 

Gambling is less frequent at San Francisco 
than it has been for some years. The E! Dora- 
do, and other noted saloons, have been closed or 
turned into lager beer shops. 

Rey. Mr. Warren, of Troy, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the office of Home Secretary of the Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society, in place of Rev. 
Dr. Bright, resigned. 

At Cincinnati the native wine is getting to be 
an almost universal drink, and the hills alon 
the Ohio, above the city for some miles, are dark 
with vineyards, 

It is said that bears are making sad havoc 
among the sheep of the farmers ia the neighbor- 
hood of Bridgewater, Vermont. 

They expect to have the price of gas in New 
York redaced to two dollars and fifty cents per 
thousand cubic feet, next fall. 

Five States of the Union are now free of debt, 
viz: Connecticat, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Delaware and Florida. 

William S. Wonderly, one of the cadets at 
West Point, was drowned while bathing in the 
Hudson, lately. 

The Corporation of the Female Medical Col- 
lege have decided to establish the college at 

orcester. 

Utica, N. Y., has 22,183 inhabitants ; an in- 
erease of 4639 in five years. 

A bear weighing 376 pounds was shot at Col- 
brook, N. H., the 21st ult. 

It is hetter to sit with a wise man in prison 
than with a fool at a feast. 

The present graduating class of Harvard Col- 
lege numbers eighty two. 

Schenectady has 8373 inhabitants; a loss of 
550 in five years. 

There are 26 churches, and 1960 members, in 
Lowell. 





Marciages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph T. Lord to 
Mies Ania Haley. 
By Kev. Mr. Behwarz, Mr. John Schulz to Miss ©. E. 





r 

By Rev Mr. Streeter, Mr. Alexander Robinson to Miss 
Ann King. 

At Warwick, R. I., Mr. John W. Greene to Miss Mary 


F. Low 
At Flushing, L. I., Mr. Cornelius Duryea to Miss Jane 
‘ornell. 


c 5 

At Charlestown, Mr William B. Long to Miss Charlotte 
M. Phipps. 

At Cambridge, Mr. G. Von Deutsch to Mrs. Eliza C 


‘At Dorchester, Mr. James M. Hawes to Miss Matilds 
ven. 
At Taunton, Mr. John Austin to Miss Christine 


cA fee. 

At North Fairhaven, by Rey. E. N. Kirk, Dr. Bh 
Abbe, to Miss ye. 

At Hartford, Ct., Kev. William L. Bostwick to Mise 
Susan M. Smith. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Robert 8. Howland to Miss Jane 
M. Alien. 

At East Salisbury, Mr. Lowel J. Foot to Min Hanneh 


F. Boyd. 
At Westport, Mr. Samuel B. Demoranville to Miss Mary 
c 


- Tripp 

At Ithica, N. ¥., Mr. Albert 8. Gould to Miss Sarah E. 

rown. 

At Pennington, N. J., Rev. A. Morrell Corey to Mise 
Emilia J. Petherbridge. 











In this city, Mies Julia Ann ou Mr py ty 
Kea, 22; John Mico Gannet, Kaq., 71; Mrs. Mary o- 
way, 0; Mrs. Leah Lillie, 67; Mr. Michael Bheriock, 
fA 


At East Cambridge, Mr Samuel Needham, 67 

At South Keading, Mr. Joreph W. Kichards, 2% 

At Lowell, Mre bella D. Wright 

At Newton Corner, Mrs. Judah White, wife of Mr hu- 
sha White, #. 

At Woburn, Mr. William B. Oliver, #. 

At New Bedford, Dumas, sow of Mr. Lioyd BM and 
Martha A. Brooks 

at Newburyport, Mra. Hannah, widow of the late Capt 
Bailey Chase 

At Wenham, Mrs. Nancy Stone, wife of Dr. Nathan 
Jones, ®. 

At Boxford, Mre Martha Low, wife of Gem. Bolomoew 
Low, Wi 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Jndith Smith, wife of Mr John 
Smith, 4. 

At Groveland, Mrs. Hannah Balch, wife of Mr. Levu 


At Mattepoiett, Aon E., deughter of Mr. Caleb sad 
Anns BK. King 

At Fitchburg. Mr. Joseph Upton, 71 

At Lanenbarg, Greavilie E., som of Mr. Soiomon Tar 
bell, 14 

At Athol, Mre. Sarah B. Morse, 2 

At New Salem, Mrs Ann Faulkner, wile of Mz Mow 
Faulkner, 51 

At South Windsor, (t., Mre. Bilee Biel, 

At Satten, Vt, Mr. William H. omer. of Basten 

At Newport, K 1. Christopher BE. Kotins, Beq. 62 

At New York, Mre. Klimteth K., wile of Mr Atei 
Speaiding, 47 

At Hedeon 


Mase... 40. 


N Y¥.. Mr. James VFogg, of Charietors, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ANSWER TO “MY VINE-CLAD COT.” 
BY DORA DBAS. 


O “a vine-clad cot in a prairie land, 
"Neath the shade of an old oak tree, 

Among whose branches the wild bird sings,” 
Is exactly the home for me; 

I have always longed for a cottage home, 
“A quiet, a dear little spot,” 

There, free as the birds and flowers to roam, 
The restraints of the city forgot. 


In my day-dreams I’ve built me many 4 One, 
In just such a mossy dell, 
And hedged it all round with those beauteous things, 
That I too “ love so well.” 
Till lovingly nestled my sweet little home, 
Where ’mongst clustering vines and bright flowers, 
To the carolling birds and sweet purling stream, 
I could listen enchanted for hours. 


Till the shadow of trees, leaves, and vines fall thick 
On the ground, from the moon’s soft ray ; 

So lovely themselves, and more lovely still, 
As they wave to the brook’s low lay. 

So soothing the cadence of soft waterfalls, 
A something so plaintively sweet, 

It steals o’er my senses, enchaining me there, 
Whene'er I find such a retreat. 


Till the sweetest emotions that I ever knew 
Fill to o’erflowing my heart; 
A blest, serene feeling, almost divine, 
I ne’er could find words to impart. 
Emotions so pleasing, so secret, 
I cherished them fondly for mine; 
But since I’ve read your vine-clad cot, 
I find them the echo of thine. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


BY MARTHA MELVILLE. 





CHAPTER I. 


LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Tue country! What a joyful sound the word 
had; what visions of shady groves and green 
fields, picnics and berrying parties, birds and 
flowers, filled my imagination as my father 
made known his intention of sending me to 
board with an old acquaintance of his, whose 
farm I had heard so much about, and the pro- 
ducts of which had often graced our city table. 
My father was about starting on a long journey, 
and at a loss what to do with his motherless 
daughter, whom he did not care to trust with 
any of the numerous city acquaintances, who 
would so readily have undertaken the charge. 
He had written to this Mr. Page, stating his dif- 
ficulty, and req d him to b e the protec- 
tor of his child during his own unavoidable’ ab- 
sence, offering a hand ation for the 
trouble, and liberally paying all expenses. 

In answer to this appeal, he received a warm 
invitation for his daughter, and a decided refusal 
of all payment ; expressing his delight at being 
able to make in this manner a slight return for 
some favors done him by Mr. Stewart in days 
gone by. 

I had known nothing of the changes in store 
for me all this time, and had wearily dragged 
hrongh the y of a city life in summer, 
unenlivened by society, or in fuct any of the 
pleasures that usually full to the lot of rich 
men’s daughters in large cities. My mother 
had been dead many years; the housekeeper 
that presided in her place was cross and unlov- 
able; my governess, was the strictest of all 
old maids; our servants, grave and reserved, 
had lived with my father from his infancy. 
They consisted of an old cook, a butler and 
coachman, I was considered too young to re- 
ceive visitors or see company, and so in study 
and strict seclusion I was brought up without 
the slightest knowledge of the world, or what 
its dangers or attractions were. Books were 
my delight, but the kinds allowed me did not 
always come up to my ideas. I knew that there 
were others, thousands of others, kept from me, 
and though I was forced to read the few given 
to me for sheer want of something else to do, I 
mentally resolved to make up for the depriva- 
tion some day or other. 

The occasional visits of Mr. Page, and his 
animated descriptions of country life and country 
scenery, had filled my mind with regret for the 
sad fate that condemned me to be shut up in a 
large brick house, whose blinds were never un- 
closed, and its silence almost unbroken ; sur- 
rounded with elderly persons, who performed 
their various duties almost mechanically ; and 
who looked the astonished displeasure they did 
not speak, if I ventured to display any of the 
overflowing life and spirits that filled my heart. 
My governess, in particular, would draw down 
her eyebrows, and close her thin lips, with an 
expression so chilling, that even I, wild romp 
as I longed to be, was checked, and returned to 
my usual slow pace and orderly behaviour. 

My father was a Scotchman by birth, of good 
family and highly educated. He had married 
my mother against her friends’ consent, they 
not approving of his plan of emigrating to 
America, and had succeeded beyond his utmost 
expectations in his new home ; and when inde- 
pendent, and wearied with city cares, he was 
about to purchase a farm and settle down quiet- 
ly with his wife and child, that beloved partner 
sickened and died, leaving him broken hearted 
and lonely, forced to resort to business to drown 
his sorrow, taking no pleasure in the surround- 
ing world, no delight in his only child. From 
being kind, cheerful and loving to all, he be- 
came gloomy and reserved, shunning all, or 
nearly all, his former associates, secluding his 
child from all society or young companions—a 
proceeding I always think he was inftuenced in 
by knowing how my mother had loved himself, 
leaving home, and friends, and all for him, and 
no doubt wishing te guard me from a similar 
fate. 

He was now obliged to visit Scotland on busi- 
ness of consequence, relating to property there, 
to which he had a claim; and it was this unex- 
pected journey, which bade fair to be a long one, 
as the lawyers had got their hands on the object 
of dispute, that caused the sudden change in our 
domestic affairs, the discharge of his housekeep- 




















er and my governess, and the establishment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant, our butler and cook, in a 
profitable business on their own account, the 
departure of himself and Saunders the coach- 
man, for Scotland, the closing up of our house 
in the city, and my sudden removal to the much 
longed for scenes of country life, the long cher- 
ished hope of my childish days. 

My love for my father was not a little mingled 
with fear. I had never been used to take those 
liberties with him that more petted children take 
with impunity, nor to bestow those caresses that 
fonder parents receive with such pleasure ; sel- 
dom in his presence, and then almost unnoticed, 
I had grown used to his neglect, and though, at 
times, I felt just like throwing my arms round 
his neck, and asking him to love me, his cold, 
indifferent manner always destroyed the warm 
feeling, and I went on in the same calm way 
that had now become habitual. When the day 
came that we were to part, it was with no small 
astonishment that I felt my father’s tears on my 
cheek, as he kissed me and placed me in the car- 
riage; and clinging to him, I sobbed out the 
inquiry, so often mentally asked : 

“ Dear father, do you love me?” 

I shall never forget his look, as he answered : 

“Too much, too much. I never thought to 
love again. God bless you, Olive, my child!” 
and with another kiss, and a close embrace, I 
parted from my new found father, my heart 
swelling with emotion, and almost repenting 
that I did not entreat him to take me with him, 
so great was my joy at the discovery of his love. 

I arrived at my new home tired and weary, 
and was thankful to go to sleep and get rid of 
the fatigued and oppressive excitement brought 
on by my unusual exertion and exercise. The 
sun was shining in my windows next morning, 
when I was awakened by a sweet voice whisper- 
ing my name, and opened my eyes to meet the 
loving glance of as beautiful a pair as ever ex- 
pressed mingled mirth and mischief. I was be- 
wildered at first at the unusual appearance of 
everything around me, and had only a vague 
idea that some pleasant change had taken place. 
But soon the delightful reality presented itself; 
it was nota dream or a visivn, but a truth. I 
was in the country !—the long wished-for coun- 
try! No more brick walls and confined streets, 
no more smoke and dust, no more cross govern- 
esses, if the smiling countenance of my host’s 
beautiful daughter might be taken as evidence to 
the contrary. 

To rise and dress was the work of a few mo- 
ments, and then I hastened out into the air, the 
beautiful, fresh country air, now loaded with the 
perfume of the roses unfolding their hearts to 
the glorious sun. O, how I loved them, those 
beautiful 1oses!| How I rejoiced in their loveli- 
ness, inhaling their sweet perfume with increas- 
ing pleasure, every sense receiving gratification 
from their beauty! Never, to this day, do I sce 
a rose without expressing similar feelings and 
emotions, and a vivid recollection of my first 
visit to the country. From that time I date my 
conviction of the goodness, the infinite goodness 
of the great Creator of our beautiful world. The 
numberless evidences I then beheld of his care, 
his bounty and his handiwork, impressed that 
conviction indelibly on my heart and mind. 

Mr. Page’s family consisted of himself, his 
wife, his son James and his wife Sophia, and an 
unmarried daughter, Mary. Their house was 
large, and not only convenient, but beautiful, 
uniting the beautiful and ornamental, the farm- 
house with the genteel country residence. On 
either side it was sheltered by groves of fine, old 
trees ; at the back, the barns, poultry yard and 
carriage, root, and ice houses—everything, in 
fact, for summer convenience or winter comfort. 
In front a magnificent garden presented a tempt- 
ing display of fruits and flowers, and furnished 
ample employment for the leisure hours of all 
the family, as well as the whole time of a man, 
to take care of it. Isoon relieved Mary Page 
of her daily task of filling the vases with fresh 
flowers, and my mornings were generally spent 
in wandering round among the parti-colored 
beds, selecting my favorites, and always ending 
with making a bouquet for myself, composed of 
a choice rosebud, and a sprig of some sweet- 
smelling jessamine leaves. 

The family were very kind to me, evidently 
enjoying my delight and appreciation of the 
beauty of their home. Sophia, the son’s wife, 
took my fancy the most; her high spirits and 
unrestrained wildness were something so differ- 
ent to what I had been accustomed, that I was 
completely fascinated by her, and was never so 
happy as when roving through the woods in 
search of berries or flowers, listening to her 
happy laugh, and joining in her merriment at 
any unfortunate mischance that might happen, 
as a wet foot, or tern dress. 

Mary was a cheerful girl, very beautiful, but 
not so wild, and a little too apt to laugh at my 
enthusiasm for the country. She was so used 
to it, that my rejoicing to leave a city for the se- 
clusion of a farm-house was beyond her com- 
prehension. Another circumstance caused a lit- 
tle feeling between us. She had always been 
considered an excellent performer on the piano, 
and one stormy day, when the weather prevent- 
ed our going out, had displayed her skill to our 
admiring ears for several hours. Wearied at 
last, she turned to me and proposed, as I had 
nothing to do, that she should give me a lesson. 

Now it so happened that of all the various 
accomplishments my governess had tried to 
teach me, music was the only one I ever really 
flt an interest in, or strove to learn. In that I 
had found a balm for ruffled feelings, and a 
pleasant pastime for dreary hours, and had stud- 
ied with earnestness the splendid compositions 
of the old masters. Of songs or the music of 
late composers, I absolutely knew nothing ; and 
I listened, entranced, while Mary’s sweet voice 
warbled the loving words of a delicious sere- 
nade, feeling myself entirely inferior. But her 
question mortified my feelings, and going to my 
room I soon returned with my ponderous books, 
the choice instructors of my late teacher, and 
taking Mary’s vacated seat, was soon lost in the 
sweet melancholy beauty of a German hymn, a 
splendid thing, and a great favorite of mine. I 
had acarcely finished, when Sophia’s arms were 





| 
wound round my neck, and kissing me, with the | 


tears in her eyes, she bestowed the most raptur- 
ous praises on my playing, praises in which all 
joined, but which I knew hurt Mary’s feelings 
not a little. I played no more that day, and 
never again when she was present if I could 
possibly avoid it; but I saw she felt aggrieved, 
and gradually a coolness grew up between us. 

James Page was a handsome, good-natured 
young man, devotedly fond of his gay, young 
wife, and equally beloved by her in return, In 
spite of her wild ways, and his almost boyish 
fondness for gaicty and mirth, they were actually 
the heads of the house and establishment, Mrs. 
Page being rather feeble, from ,the united effects 
of good living, contentment and ease, and Mr. 
Page from some of the same causes, and some 
others with them, being disinclined to take 
charge of the house, farm, and the various mat- 
ters pertaining thereto, and of which James and 
Sophia had the sole care and control, the old 
lady and gentleman being oniy nominally mas- 
ter and mistress. Their duty was performed 
faithfully, and all things seemed to flourish un- 
der their control. They had been married three 
years, and I was not long in finding out that, 
happy as all hands seemed to be, and surrounded 
as old Mrs. Page was with comforts and luxu- 
ries, one thing was wanting, and that one thing 
was a grandchild; without that, she was not 
contented. 





CHAPTER II. 
ADVENTURES. 

I had been at Brooklands more than a month. 
The first intense feeling of novelty had worn off, 
and I did not go into raptures at the sight of a 
rosebud, or scream with joy at discovering a 
bird’s nest, as Mary had affirmed I had done on 
my first arrival. I had learned to enjoy the de- 
lights of my life calmly, and with thankfulness 
to appreciate, more and more, the difference be- 
tween this and my former existence, to form 
resolutions for the future, to study more and 
play less, in fact to become a better girl or wo- 
man, for I had now entered my seventeenth 
year. 

I was much better in health, and though still 
small and delicate, had improved in appearance 
greatly since my arrival—at least, so they all 
said. I had become so well acquainted with the 
neighborhood that Ino longer needed the gui- 
dance of Sophia, but arrayed in a summer wrap- 
per and wide hat, with my basket on my arm, 
and a luncheon in my pocket, would search the 
woods for hours in pursuit of mosses, flowers, 
or berries. In one of these excursions I had 
wandered further than ever, and coming to an 
open space, I suddenly discovered a quantity of 
delicate blossoms, a new flower to me, and to be 
saved at any cost. I felt half inclined to throw 
away the berries, already half filling my basket, 
but concluded to let them remain, and gather as 
many of the new-found treasures as I could 
conveniently carry. 

After stooping to gather them till my head 
felt giddy, I was busily arranging them in the 
overflowing basket, when I was startled by a 
large drop of rain on my hand, and looking up 
I beheld the sky overcast with heavy black 
clouds, and evidently a violent storm approach- 
ing. In my eagerness to gather the flowers, I 
had lost the path, and after wandering round 
and round, each moment getting more bewilder- 
ed, I came out on to an unknown road, but 
bearing the marks of many carriage wheels. I 
was sure it must lead to the Brookland farm, 
but which way to go I could not tell; and now, 
to add to my comfortable position, the rain came 
pouring down, soaking my clothes in a few mo- 
ments, and with its force actually crushing my 
broad straw hat completely over my face. To 
walk on was impossible, and I took shelter un- 
der a large, leaning tree that bent over the road, 
and if it did not keep off the rain, it broke the 
force of the heavy drops. 

The lightning now began to flash, and I could 
hear the roaring thunder grow louder and loud- 
er. Ihada terror of the sound, and was faint 
and trembling with fear and excitement, when 
the noise of wheels, and the quick tread of a 
rapidly approaching horse, revived my sinking 
spirits, and made me hope that help was near. 
Closer the sound came, and then I discovered 
that the driver was not James Page, as I had 
hoped, but a stranger. 

He instantly stopped his horse and alighted, 
and with gentlemanly politeness, though evi- 
dently much surprised at the rencontre, proffer- 
ed his assistance to convey me to my home. I 
have a perfect recollection of my feelings on 
this very disagreeable occasion. I was very 
much alarmed, and not a little ashamed—the 
first feeling was very natural, the latter not less 
so. One can imagine the plight I was in, with 
my hat flapping down over my face, dripping 
and soft ; my beautiful blue and white wrapper, 
in the morning so clean and nicely starched, its 
pretty frills neatly crimped by Sophy’s own 
white fingers, now wet and draggled, clinging 
close to me, the waist colored with the drippings 
from my brighter blue hat strings, and the skirt 
wofully stained with the juice of my basket of 
berries, which I kept fast hold of in all my trou- 
ble. I could feel the water make a “ squash- 
ing” sound in my boots every time I moved my 
foot ; and wien, in compliance, with the stran- 
ger’s request, I attempted to walk to the com- 
fortable looking carriage waiting for me, I 
moved as if my feet were tied together, not dar- 





ing to lift my wet dress out of the way for fear | 


he should see the horrible condition of my once 
neat little gaiters. 

He would not wait for my trembling attempts 
to get into the carriage, but lifted me in without 
asking leave ; then springing in after me, asked 
where I was to go. When I said Brooklands, 


| ion after my own heart, careless and feariess, 


he gave a kind of start, and looked very earn- 


estly in my face fora moment; but apparently 
convinced that he was mistaken, he proceeded 
to wrap ‘me up in an overcoat and sundry shawls 
lying on the back seat, the storm meanwhile 
raging around us, and increasing in violence 
every instant. At last a flash came, almost 
blinding in its intensity, instantly followed by a 


| of our expedition, and after watching the glori- 


, been daring each other to a race, and after we 


fearful thunder erash right over our heads. I | 


road. Mine was by far the best horse, and I 


screamed and covered my eyes, my long, wet 
hair, which had fallen down when he removed 
my dripping hat, hanging over my face. He 
put his arm round my shoulders, and drawing 
my head close to his breast, shut out the dread- 
ful lightning from my sight. Cheering words 
he spoke, too, but I was incapable of listening, 
and when after half an hour’s rapid driving we 
drew up at Mr. Page’s door, and they all came 
rushing into the porch to meet us, it was an in- 
animate form he bore in his arms, and so care- 
fully deposited on the parlor sofa. 

I never knew how I was conveyed to my own 
room, but there I found myself ten days after, 
weak and helpless as an infant, surrounded with 
anxious faces, two of which I could not recog- 
nize. Exposure and excitement had done its 
work, and I had been raving in a brain fever for 
more than a week, and even now was not out of 
danger. Care and good nursing, however, soon 
got me well again, and I took my place on the 
good old sofa in the sitting-room, pale and weak, 
but still happy in the feeling of recovered health. 

I found a new member added to the family, in 
the shape of a brother of Sophia’s, a fine, hand- 
some young man, like her, full of fun and mis- 
chief, always telling some laughable story, or 
playing some sly trick on the girls. The whole 
family were very fond of him, and his being 
without a relation in the world but Sophy, gave 
him a large place in Mrs. Page’s motherly heart. 
To James, he was a delightful companion, al- 
ways ready to accompany him on a shooting or 
fishing excursion, and equally ready to amuse 
the way by making fun out of their disappoint- 
ments or mishaps. 

His days were spent in winding knitting cot- 
ton for Mrs. Page, talking politics with the old 
gentleman, disarranging Sophy’s domestic ar- 
rangements in the kitchen, reading aloud, or 
playing the piano, for me, and driving out with 
James. To all he was useful, to all attentive, 
with the exception of Mary; but to her he rare- 
ly spoke—still more rarely offered his services ; 
but there was an expression in his eyes when he 
looked at her, that I, lying there quietly on my 
couch, and watching all that went on, felt was 
deeper than any of them imagined. I knew, lit- 
tle as I was acquainted with the workings of the 
tender passion, that Thomas Harding loved Mary 
Page, that love alone could light up the fire that 
I saw burning in those dark blue eyes. 

My protector from the storm was an old ac- 
quaintance of the family—a Mr. Rufus Camer- 
on, a schoolmate of James and Mary; but 
who had left the neighborhood of Brooklands 
when quite a lad, and now, after spending eight 
years abroad to complete his studies, had return- 
ed to his native land to practise as a physician. 
His father’s house was only five miles from 
Brooklands, and it was to his care and skill that 
I mainly owed my speedy recovery from my 
dangerous illness. He was unceasing in his ef- 
forts, untiring in his attention while danger re- 
mained; and when I was almost well he still 
continued to make a daily call, until at last I 
learned to watch for his coming, and count the 
hours until he would be with me. 

My hair had all been cut off, and over this I 
mourned long and deeply. It had never been 
cut before, and was so long and heavy that I, 
feeling I had not many attractions of person, 
sincerely regretted the loss of this, in my opin- 
ion, my greatest one. He first consoled me for 
the loss by explaining how much better my health 
would probably be without it, and instead of be- 
ing spoilt, he prophesied that it would be more 
beautiful than ever when it should grow again. 
This reconciled me greatly to my loss; but when 
he one day remarked that nothing could be more 
bewitching than the tasty little black lace cap 
that Sophy had made for me, I never fretted any 
more about my lost hair. 

The trees had put on variegated dresses when 
I was once more able to go out again, and then 
it was for an airing in the carriage, with some of 
the family for companions, and Tom Harding 
fora driver. Once, only, did Rufus Cameron 
offer to take me out, and then, just as we were 
about to start, Mary complained of a sudden 
pain in her head. The doctor stopped to attend 
to her. Mrs. Page took her place, and Tom 
drove as usual. That ride wasa dull one; I 
was disappointed, Mrs. Page uneasy, and Tom— 
an unusual thing for him—both silent and sad. 
When we returned, Mary was better, and the 
doctor was gone; but from that day we saw but 
little of his company. Pressing business was 
his excuse, and gradually I gave up watching 
for him, and almost smiled at my own folly in 
starting at the sound of coming wheels. That 
I missed him I could not deny—there was a 
great blank somewhere, and how to fill it up, I 
hardly knew. 

Ever since coming to Brooklands, I had been 
learning to ride, under James’s instruction, and 
now, when the cool autumn days were come, 
and I had almost entirely recovered mg strength, 
our favorite amusement was resumed. I always 
enjoyed the exercise, and took pleasure in dash- 
ing along, unheeding Mary’s screams and Tom’s 
warnings. No matter how dull or sad we might 
feel on starting, I always returned home in high 
spirits and good humer. Mary was a timid 
rider, and apt to scream, and lose her presence 
of mind. She had several times been nearly 
thrown off in attempting to spring to the ground 
on some sudden fright. 

We had long planned an excursion to a neigh- 
boring lake, where James and Tom in one of 
their hunting expeditions had seen a beautifully 
variegated grove, and one charming afternoon 
we all started to find it. Sophia was a compan- 


dashing along with graceful ease, and without a 
thought of danger. We arrived at the beautiful 
lake in safety, admired the reflection of the 
many-colored foliage in the clear, still water, 
plucked innumerable beautiful leaves as trophies 
ons sunset, started forhome. Sophy and I had 
left the woody paths and overhanging boughs, 
we started at full speed along the smooth, hard 





soon passed and turned to meet her. We then | 


slowly rode to meet the others, wondering that 
they had not come in sight before. 

All at once Sophy gave a loud scream, and 
there, at a few rods distant, stood the horses, 
while James and Thomas bent over Mary's pros- 
trate figure. We were soon beside them, So- 
phy’s gaicty all gone, her face like death, and 
her hands trembling ; but still calm and sensi- 
ble, giving directions to her almost distracted 
husband and brother. 

“James, ride instantly for Rufus; Tom, dip 
this in the brook ; Olive, help me to get her 
habit loose,” were the fast following directions 
hastily spoken, and as hastily obeyed. For half 
an hour we vainly tried to bring her back to 
life, and then Tom mounted his horse, and with 
her senseless form in his arms, we slowly pur- 
sued our way. 

It was almost dark when we reached home, 
and we had scarcely laid ber on the bed, when 
Rufus entered. I met him in the outer room, 
and he grasped my hand painfully, but did not 
speak. Passing into her room, he leaned over 
the bed for a few moments, with his fingers on 
her wrist, then taking out his lancet, and push- 
ing up her sleeve, he prepared to open a vein, 
Poor Tom stood supporting Mrs. Page, and I 
saw a shudder pass over him as Mary’s white 
arm was stained with the crimson fluid, and he 
uttered an audible ‘‘ Thank God,” as she slowly 
opened her eyes and looked once more upon us, 

It was midnight when Rufus left. Mary was 
asleep, and sending the others to bed, Sophy 
and I watched beside her, Towards morning 
she awoke; but her mind wandered, and she 
kept ‘calling on Rufus to come to her—not to 
leave her all alone there in the dark. “ He shall 
not love Olive !” she almost screamed. “ Rufus, 
my Rufus!” and with a heavy moan she closed 
her eyes, and sank back helpless on the pillow. 

I could not look at Sophy ; but when she came 
and knelt beside me, hiding her face on my shoul- 
der, and murmuring, “ My brother—my poor 
Tom!” I fancied that in her anxiety about his 
happiness, she had no suspicion of the state of 
my feelings. I could not trust myself to speak 
to her, not even to whisper a word of comfort, 
and there we two sat until the morning light 
streamed in the windows, and showed that pale 
face lying on the pillow in all its deathly whiteness. 
A strange, heavy weight was pressing on my 
heart, an overpowering sensation of trouble, but 
still undefined, and without shape or form. 

With the sunrise, came the young doctor, and 
a sharp pain darted through my heart as I saw 
him bend so tenderly over her, while a flush of 
delight colored her pale face, and brightened her 
heavy eyes. It seemed almost like an insult 
when he came to the window where I was stand- 
ing,—after giving the necessary directions for 
the treatment of his patient,—and with anxious 
kindness advise me to take some rest, as he saw 
by my paleness that the fatigue of a sick room 
was too much for me. I felt angry with him— 
certainly without any just cause—and turning 
away, begged him not to alarm himself on my 
account. 

That he must have felt hurt at my tone, I 
very well knew ; but unmindful of all his kind- 
ness, and urged on by a feeling of revenge, or 
something similar, I persisted in my rude con- 
duct ; and when I saw him approaching to take 
leave, after cheering them all with the nopes of 
Mary’s speedy recovery, I got up and left the 
room; then running up stairs, I stood behind 
the curtain and watched him slowly pass down 
the walk to his carriage, and stepping in, soon 
leave Brooklands far behind. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE SKATING PARTY. 


I mourned over the loss of my cherished flow- 
ers, and looked forward to the winter with a 
kind of fear. To walk or ride out in the bright 
sunshine was so delightful to me, that I dreaded 
the time to come when the fields should be white 
with snow, and the lakes and brooks frozen up, 
the trees bare, and the flowers all gone. 

Since her recovery, Mary had been distant 
with me, and our former coldness had greauly 
increased. Rufus very seldom came to see us, 
and when he did, Mary engrossed his whole time 
and attention. I tried hard to overcome my own 
foolishness, but do what I would my heart would 
beat quickly at first seeing him ; and when I was 
under the necessity of giving him my hand, it 
would tremble in spite of all my effurts to the 
contrary. 

Sophia had told me all her hopes and fears 
about her brother. That he loved Mary, we 
both knew, and that Mary had no more than a 
friendly regard for him, was equally certain. 
“If Rufus would only marry some one else, she 
would soon furget this school girl nonsense, and 
Tom would stand a better chance,” was Sophy’s 
half vexed speech one day, after we had been 
lamenting over her brother’s changed looks and 
spirits. That he was deeply attached to Mary 
was evident from his returning cheerfulness at 
any proof of her regard, however trifling ; and 
Sophy, in her love for her brother, could almost 
have found it in her heart to be angry with the 
unconscious object of her sister in-law’s love, the 
innocent cause of Tom's unhappiness. 

Since my stay at Brooklands, I had read but 
little, and that little consisted chiefly of the pa- 
pers and such books as Mr. Page brought for- 
ward on wet Sabbaths, or when we were pre- 
vented from attending public worship at the vil- 
lage, some five miles distant. My childish read- 
ing had been so little to my taste, that it was a 
constant source of trouble to madame to make 
me perform the allotted task, and I had learned 
to associate books with all kinds of unpleasant 
punishments, 

Now, however, whem the days grew so cold 
that going out was an impossibility, I asked 
Sophy for some books to help beguile the long 
hours. In answer to my request, she tock me 
up two long flights of stairs, through several 
passages, and unlocking « narrow door, I found 
myself in a little room, fitted up quite ennugly, 
with a sofa, stuffed chairs, a tiny little stove, 
and the walls almost covered with book shelves, 
making the small room look smaller than it was. 
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“This is poor Robert’s room,” she said, in 
answer to my inquiry. ‘He died three years 
ago, soon after James and I were married, and 
no one has ever touched his books or papers but 
myself. Mother rarely speaks of him; but the 
other day she told me I had better bring you up 
to get something to read, you seemed so dull, 
and I never thought of it again until you spoke 
about books.” 

We soon had a fire kindled; and when the 
furniture was dusted and the window cleaned, it 
was the picture of a snuggery. Here I was al- 
lowed to remain unmolested ; here I spent long, 
happy hours ; and here I first learned what trea- 
sures are contained in books. 

The owner of this little study had been Mrs. 
Page’s second child, a gentle, delicate boy, un- 
able to share with James in his rude sports and 
a , and p ly fond of books and 
music. His flute and violin were now lying on 
the topmost shelf, and from the music in his 
desk, I judged that he had made considerable 
progress in the art. Consumption had taken 
him away soon after his twentieth birthday, and 
none, perhaps, in the whole household grieved 
more sincerely for him than his brother’s gay 
young bride, whose tender heart was melted 
with pity for the suffering youth, whose gentle 





- hands bathed his burning brow, and whose sweet, 


loving words helped to pass away the weary 
hours of many a long, sleepless night. He died 
at last, with his head on her bosom, his arms 
round her waist, and breathing blessings on her 
for her kindness. Even now, Sophy said, she 
often heard that voice in her sleep, and saw 
those large dark eyes lifted to her own, with the 
old look of love. 

Her description of the good and gentle youth, 
who had once spent happy hours in this little 
room, filled my mind with love and pity, and 
my feelings were still more deeply interested 
when, on examining the books, I found innu- 
merable marks and c in adeli hand- 
writing, evidently the enthusiastic raptures of an 
ardent young man in want of a friend to share 
its emotions. I spent several days in examin- 
ing the books, their titles, and the remarks on 
the margins ; and then deliberately sat down to 
read one that he had evidently enjoyed very 
much. To describe my joy, my amazement, 
would be impossible; I, who had so disliked 
reading and books, to discover such treasures, 
such delights in them. 

My choice had fallen on Lever’s “Charles 
O'Malley,” and if any one can imagine the ef- 
fect produced on a young mind by the perusal 
of such a book, always remembering that it was 
the first entertaining work I had ever read, I 
leave them to form their own idea of how I ac- 
tually devoured it, how I entered into the writ- 
er’s spirit, how I longed to know the end, and 
yet grieved as the leaves grew less. Reading 
soon became a habit, and it would have inter- 
fered with my happiness far more to have de- 
prived me of my books, than to have compelled 
me to subsist on bread and water. 

In Mr. Page’s house every one seemed at lib- 
erty to do as he or she pleased, without any 
questions asked, and I spent day after day, and 
week after week, in the little room, and no one 
thought it strange, or made any remarks, more 
than to inquire if I was spending my time hap- 
pily. I had received several letters from my 
father; but he had no prospect of returning 
home before the spring, and he bade me be con- 
tented and happy where I was so comfortably 
situated. I wished much to see my father; but 
as his return would take me back to the hated 
city, I cannot say I grieved at his prolonged stay, 
or wished the time to fly very fast. 

On Christmas night, Rufus came to tea. He 
had been to the city, and brought us each a book 
for a Christmas present. Sophy thanked him 
cordially for hers, and paid him some flattering 
compliment for remembering a married lady as 
well as the young girls. Mary did not speak, 
but held out her hand ; and as he took it in his, 
I saw a delightful expression in her eyes. He 
was still speaking to Sophy, and did not observe 
her looks. 

I felt sorry that he had made me a present, af- 
ter all the unkind feelings I had been cherishing 
against him, and to hide my annoyance, I open- 
ed the leaves, and looked at the beautiful plates. 
Near the middle of the book was one represent- 
ing a young and very lovely girl, with a handful 
of roses and buds. On her head was a wreath 
of the same, and underneath was the word 
“ Olive.’ The opposite leaf had been taker. 
out, and another put in its place, on which Ru- 
fus had written some very pretty verses, dedi- 
cating the exquisite engraving to me. 

I felt my face burn crimson as Iread them; 
and the more so as I knew he was watching me, 
although apparently devoting himself to Mrs. 
Page, who always had some interesting ques- 
tions to ask the kind, young physician, concern- 
ing her health, or the health of her friends. I 
was about making my escape from the room, 
with my book in my hand, when James and 
Tom entered, and called me back, saying they 
wanted to get up a skating party. They had 
just returned from the lake, and pronounced it 
in excellent order. We all joined eagerly in the 
proposed excursion ; and after Rufus had given 
his consent to accompany us, New Year’s day 
was decided upon, as suiting all parties. 

On hearing what day was proposed, Rufus 
suddenly recollected that he was the bearer of 
invitations for us, to a party at his father’s house, 
given in honor of the birth of his twin sisters, 
girls of seventeen, and who had just returned 
from school. This invitation, which was ac- 
cepted, of course, did not put off our skating 
frolic, and it was arranged that we were to start 
for the lake at nine o’clock. All the following 
week we were busied in our preparations for the 
approaching birthday ball, and Tom’s time was 

quite taken up in supplying our various wants 
from the neighboring town. Old Mrs. Page 
roused herself to take an interest in the proceed- 
ings, and appeared much flattered when Sophia 
left it to her to decide what dresses we were to 
wear, For Mary, she proposed white muslin, 
with blue ribbons; for Sophy, bright brown or 
lavender silk; and for me, a white skirt and 
black velvet waist. 











father had presented me with at parting, so little 
opportunity was there for spending money at 
Brooklands, and it was with almost childish de- 
light that I wrote down the various articles 
needed for my dress, and placed the bills in 
Tom’s hand, with which they were to be pur- 
chased. 
four or five days nothing was talked of in the 
house but the fit of our dresses, the length of 
our sashes, and the beauty of our satin shoes, 
Tom having surpassed himself in the purchase 
of that particular item of our attire. 

On the day before new year, we were all 
ready, and turned our attention to a few prepa- 
rations for the icy excursion of the morrow. 
Panctually at nine o’clock, Rufus drove up in 
his splendid sleigh, and as no arrangement had 
been made about drivers, some little delay took 
place as to how we were to go. I saw him cast 
an admiring glance at Mary, as she stood in the 
large porch, the rose-colored lining on her hood 
casting a sweet color on her face, and her figure 
displayed to such advantage by the close-fitting 
waist of her dark green riding-habit, which she 
wore with the skirt of a dark maroon dress. 
That glance decided me, for I had been before 
half hoping that he might ask me to go in his 
sleigh, and with a laugh, I sprang into James’s 
family conveyance, calling on Sophy not to 
“ stand there disputing all day.” 

“T’'ll decide it,” exclaimed Rufus. “Tom, 
you drive Mary in my sleigh, and I'll take a 
seat beside your sister ;” and handing Sophy in, 
he took a place beside her, as he said, and James 
gathering up his reins, we were soon on our way. 
I satvery erect indeed, for every time I leaned 
back, I felt an arm on the edge of my seat, where 
Rufas had laid it.in the earnestness of his con- 
versation with James. 

We soon arrived at the edge of theice, and 
leaving James to attend to the horses, proceeded 
to buckle on the skates. We had almost fin- 
ished the operation, when the other two came 
along, neither of them looking very well pleased. 
Mary at first refused to try the ice, preferring to 
stand and look at us. After considerable coax- 
ing, Tom gave up in despair, and joined his sis- 
ter and her husband; and all three of them 
glided over the smooth, hard ice, like swallows in 
the air. 

Sophy skated, as she did everything else, 
with her whole heart, and I watched her with de- 
light, wondering if it would ever be possible for 
me to accomplish the feats she was now per- 
forming. 

It had been considerable trouble to adjust my 
skates, but at last I had them on, and with Ru- 
fus’s assistance, tottered to my feet, and slipped 
and slided out on to the ice. After the first ten 
minutes, I found more courage, and when Mary, 
tired of standing alone on the shore, called him 
to assist her also, I made him leave me and go 
to her, trusting to my own skillto enable me to 
keep my feet. After getting on the ice, she 
seemed so frightened that he could not leave her, 
and giving her his hand, he started to take her 
across to where the others were. I stood look- 
ing after them for a short time, and then, feeling 
cold, attempted to reach the shore. I succeeded 
in getting about ten yards, when, feeling that I 
was losing my balance, I attempted to grasp a 
shattered old stump, that rose some two or three 
feet above the surface of the lake ; but failing in 
my endeavor, I fell with violence, my hand 
striking the jagged points of the old tree, tearing 
my glove and cutting my hand in several places. 
It pained me considerably; and when Rufus 
came hurrying back, I was sitting on the unfor- 
tunate cause of the accident, wiping away the 
blood and picking out the pieces of decayed 
wood that had stuck in the flesh. ~ 

He blamed himself much for having left me, 
and putting his arm round my waist, helped me 
to the shore; then, after taking off my skates, 
he sat down beside me, and taking my poor 
hands, now trembling with pain, gently drew off 
the tattered remnants of kid, and, wiping off the 
stains, proceeded to tear his linen handkerchief in 
strips to bind it up with, apologizing all the 
time for his neglect and unkindness in leaving me 
alone so long. 

When the dressing was finished to his satisfac- 
tion, he proposed on returning home, as neither 
of us felt like going on the lake again. I 
agreed to this, and after laying my glove 
where the party could find it, so as to account 
for our hasty departure, he helped me into his 
sleigh and we started on our homeward way. 

After riding a little while in silence, he sud- 
denly looked up, and with an anxious ex- 
pression in his eyes, and an attempt at a 
smile, asked me to explain the cause of my 
recent coldness and evident displeasure. “I 
am certain you would not willingly hurt my 
feelings, without a good cause, and equally 
certain that that cause is now unknown to me. 

Perhaps I am now doing wrong, but if you 
knew how much your coldness has wounded 
my feelings and puzzled me, I feel sure you 
would forgive me and relieve my anxiety.” 

Here was a dilemma. I could not tell the 
truth, and confess that my childish jealousy 
had caused such a display of ill-temper, nor 
did I like to refuse an answer to his earnest 
questions. Summoning courage at last, I 
said: ‘“ You gave me no reason to treat you 
so rudely. I should rather not say anything 
more about it, if you will forgive me, and I 
will promise never to be so unamiable again.” 

He thanked me very warmly for my prom- 
ise, and taking my hand in his, gently loos- 


tight and painful. As he lifted me from the 
sleigh, he held me in his arms one moment and 
hurriedly whispered: ‘“ Will you give me as 
kind an answer, if I ask you another question 
this evening?’ I made him no answer, for 
my heart beat quick, and I felt dizzy with the 
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I knew very little of love or lovers; but 
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Mary were unfounded, and a silent voice kept 
, whispering to my heart mingled hopes and fears 
—hopes, that I might at last realize the love 
that had all my life been a want, leaving my 
heart empty and unsatisfied ; and fears, lest my 
wishes were misleading me, buoying me up, 
only to cast me hack into a deeper sense of 
loneliness. Once I half resolved not to attend 
the party; but then the absurdity of such 
changeableness would cause so many remarks, 
that I resolved to go, but inwardly determined 
not to give Rufus any opportunity of renew- 
ing his conversation. 

Mary looked bewitchingly beautifal, as we all 
came down to be admired by her father and 
mother previous to putting on the cloaks and 
shawls, made necessary by the length of the cold 
ride before us; her blue ribbons became her 
well, and I thought I never saw anything more 
graceful than the movements of her exquisitely 
white arms, as she exultingly flourished a bou- 
quet (procured for her by Tom with much trou- 
ble), before our admiring eyes, and bestowing 
animated thanks on the delighted giver. As 
Mrs. Page had expressed her opinion that 
“ young girls needed no trinkets,” we wore no 
ornaments except the lace that trimmed our 
dresses, and the rich satin ribbon that looped up 
the short sleeves and also composed our sashes. 

When we arrived at Mr. Cameron’s, the 
rooms were fast filling with gaily dressed young 
belles and beaux, all talking and laughing, ap- 
parently come together to spend the hours as 
happily as possible. The young hostesses 
glided round among the different groups, or 
welcomed the new comers with graceful, lady- 
like ease. They were slender, delicate looking 
girls, with gentle, sweet voices, mild blue eyes, 
and actual masses of light yellow hair, the 
heavy curls of which fell low over their white 
shoulders. So great was the likeness between 
them, that I gave up the hope of knowing them 
apart, and addressed them each as “‘ Miss Cam- 
eron.” They wore white dresses, and broad, 
rich plaid ribbons, the latter to please the High- 
land taste of their father, who no sooner dis- 
covered that my parents were from the same 
country, than he showed me most marked atten- 
tion, drawing my arm through his own and lead- 
ing me round to examine the various beautiful 
pictures that adorned the walls, being almost 
entirely views of Scottish scenery, and most ex- 
quisitely painted. After wandering through the 
parlors, he led me into a pretty little room, a 
miniature conservatory, where the girls kept 
their birds and flowers. Here we found Mrs, 
Cameron, Sophy and Rufas, who were in deep 
discussion on the various merits of singing-birds 
in general and these in particular. I returned 
Rufus’s bow, and drawing my hand away from 
the arm that held it, began to examine the 
flowers, always objects of interest and pleasure 
tome. My mind was so taken up with the 
beauty of Grace and Katie’s pets, that I never 
knew the others had left the room, till I felt an 
arm round my waist, and heard Rufus whisper 
his rejoicings that they had gone. 

My first impulse was to go, too, but that he 
would by no means permit; and first shutting 
the door, he led me toa seat and began to exam- 
ine my bandaged hand, the useless glove of 
which I carried in the other. I scarcely knew 
how we commenced the conversation, but I 
found myself giving him a description of my 
lonely childhood, my longings for a companion 
or friend, and the pain my father’s indifference 
had caused me. After describing my happiness 
at Mr. Page’s, and the new ideas of life I had 
formed, I found that I had rather an inattentive 
listener; but on attempting to withdraw my 
hand from his clasp, it was pressed closer, and 
looking in my face with an earnest, searching 
glance, he asked me if I had never found the 
ideal of my childhood, the kind, loving friend, 
to take the place of all others. There was 
something that ded like pi in his 
tone, and I answered, a little coolly, ‘No, nor 
ever expect to.” 

“Forgive me,” he hastily answered, “I meant 
not to wound your feelings, but some time ago 
I was informed that you were engaged to another. 
Subseq cire strengthened that be- 
lief; and not until quite lately have I doubted 
the truth of the statement. I have now reason 
to think that it was quite false ; and if it is so, 
and your heart is still your own, Olive dearest,” 
and his voice sunk into a whisper, while I tried 
vainly to keep my hand from trembling, “ will 
you not let me be that dear friend, to sympa- 
thize in your joys and sorrows, to strew your 
path with the flowers you love so well, both 
imaginary and real, to guard and protect you, 
and evermore call you mine? and, dearest, in 
return, will you, can you, do you, love me ?” 

I trembled violently at hearing this sudden 
confirmation of what I had hardly dared to 
think could ever be possible, and to his anxious 
questions, could only reply with tears. He 
seemed much distressed ; and it was only after 
several attempts that I could command my 
voice sufficiently to tell him that I was not of- 
fended. The first question was still unan- 
swered ; but he seemed perfectly satisfied, and 
drew me closely to his bosom, whispering kind, 
gentle words in my ear, and by his own calm 
joy, stilling my excitement. 

For a long, delightful hour, I sat thus clasped 
in his arms, listening to the sweet, loving words, 
that fell so refreshingly on a heart pining for 
sympathy and love, and then the sounds of mer- 
riment recalled me to a sense of shame for re- 
maining so long from my friends. Smoothing 
my disordered curls, I prepared to leave the 
room ; but not until he had placed a lovely rose- 
bud in my hair, and gathered a little fragrant 
little bouquet for my hand. I mingled in the 
crowd, and as no one seemed to have missed 
' me, I soon recovered my self-possession, al- 
though my heart beat high and my cheeks burned 
every time I saw those expressive eyes following 
me with watchfal tenderness. 

Now, when numerous ties bind my affections, 
and numberless words of love are poured into 
my ears, I look back with strange emotion on 
that night when I first felt the joy of being 
loved, the happiness of listening to the vows of 











ise faithfully; and I can truly say, my heart has 
felt no vacancy since it responded to his love. 

My father at first demurred a little to my 
marrying so young; but having taken a great 
fancy to old Mr. Cameron, he could not refuse 
his intercession for his son's happiness. He lives 
with us, and if my own childhood was made un- 
happy by his indifference. my children have no 
cause to complain on that score, as he devotes 
his whole time and attention to their studies and 
amusements. Tom and Ms:> were married at 
the same time as ourselves, when the roses 
were in bloom. Mary told me all her treachery 
towards Rufus and myself, and penitently asked 
forgiveness for her deceit; she had her punish- 
ment in the slight coolness that was always ap- 
parent in his behaviour towards her. James and 
Sophy are even happier than they used to be, 
Mrs. Page’s fondest wishes being fulfilled in the 
possession of a grand child, a handsome, unruly, 
fearless boy, a perfect terror to all peaceably 
disposed visitors; but in their eyes, the perfect 
one among children, never so happy as when, 
mounted before his father, he gallops along, 
screaming with delight, and urging him to make 
the ‘‘orse do faster.” 

My husband has gratified my taste for flowers, 
by scattering them profusely round our cottage, 
and filling my garden with the choicest kinds, 
The most beautiful roses fill my vases, peep in 
at the windows, and greet me wherever I turn, to 
say nothing of those that are so lovingly placed 
in my hair by gentle hands, 

I am quite a near neighbor of the Pages, and 
in our frequent calls on one another, we often 
talk over my first visit to the country and its 
consequences, 
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MADELINE. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 

In the pretty village of Mandulein, laying 
across the river Inn, which rushes towards the 
Tyrol from the glaziers of the high and verdant 
valley of Engadine, dwelt Adam Camogast and 
his daughter Madeline. Old Adam’s cot 
stood near the bank of the river. There was 
but one cottage near, and that belonged to Pierre 
Guisolan, who lived there, with his daughter 
Marie and nephew Arnold Werdenberg. At 
this time there was a feeling of bitter hatred, 
upon the part of Marie, towards her pretty neigh- 
bor, the cause of which was Marie’s cousin, Ar- 
nold Werdenberg. Bsth girls were beautiful, 
and the palm was given by some to one, and by 
some to the other, although the majority de- 
clared in favor of Madeline. 

Arnold loved Madeline, and was loved by her 
in return, and he was also loved by Marie. Ar- 
nold had always lived with his uncle, and re- 
garded Marie in the light of a sister; but not so 
felt the young girl herself, and her heart was 
filled with rage and bitterness for her rival. Be- 
ing of a vindictive nature, she sought every 
opportunity of annoying Madeline. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered, which she made the most of. 
In the high and lovely valley of Engadine, stood 
the gloomy castle of Gardovall, on the rocks 
above the village of Mandulein. There dwelt 
the arbitrary bailiff of Croire, who governed 
and judged in the name of the bishop of Upper 
Engadine. The chief delight of this man seemed 
to be to oppress all who came within his power. 
An act of justice was almost unheard of among 
his deeds, or, if he performed one, it was entirely 
counterbalanced by his tyranny afterwards ; and 
a good deed, done by him, was as much dreaded 
as an act of oppression. 

Marie Guisolan was standing at the door of 
the cottage, gazing listlessly across the waters of 
the Inn, which were hurrying onward, when this 
same wicked bailiff rode by. As he passed the 
cottage, he espied Marie, who looked uncom- 
monly lovely, as she stood in the doorway, half 
in light and half in shade. Her beautiful hands 
hung listlessly before her, and the sun was light- 
ing up her bright brown hair and tinging one 
shoulder. With an exclamation or grunt of sat- 
isfaction, the bailiff dismounted and procee 
towards the door. He swod a moment contem- 
plating the girl, who had stucank back in terror. 

“Aha! My pretty girl is timid, is she? Let 
me kiss you, my beautiful child.” And he ap- 
proached her ; but Marie drew still farther back, 
and suddenly flung the door to ia his face. With 
one push of his powerful hand, the bailiff re- 
opened the door, and burning with rage, he 
sprang into the entry, and laid his hand any- 
thing but gently on her shoulder. “So, miss, 
you dare to refuse to let me kiss you—you, a 
serf! Well, well; we’llsee. You are the most 
beautifal maiden I have seen in any one of the 
villages, and you must come to my castle.” 

“Not that,” pleaded Marie, with white lips. 

“T have said it. You mustcome. Ah, you 
are very beautiful. What is your name?” he 
asked. 

“Marie Guisolan,” she answered. 

“ Well, my beautiful bird, I must have one 
kiss before I leave you, and you must prepare 
yourself, for, upon my return to my castle, I 
shall send my servants to bring you to me. Kiss 
me, now.” 

Marie crouched downand put out her hands 
to keep the bailiff away. while she spoke. There 
was now a flush upon her cheek, and a glitter in 
her eye, which showed a desperate design. 

“Hearme. You think I am the most bess- 
tiful girl in the village; bat sou are wrong. In 
the next cottage above here, dwells Madeline 
Camogast, as beautiful as an angel. I am = 
fright, compared to her. Go see for yourself if 
what I tell you is not true, and if not, I will go 
to your castle—willingly.” 

“ More beautiful than yourself?” queried the 
bailiff, in astonishment. 

“Yes; she is the most beautiful maiden in all 
Switzerland.” 

“ By heavens! but you seem in earnest. I 
will satisfy myself; but remember, my sweet 
maiden, that if you have sent me on a wrong 





track, you will have to pay dearly.” And so 
saying, he sprang upon his horse, and dashed 


a heart all my own. Rufus has kept his prom- away. A low laugh esceped Marie’s lips, and 





she exclaimed, as she clasped her hands to- 
gether : 

“Now I shall be revenged, gloriously _re- 
venged !" 

“Upon whom!” asked her cousin Arnold, 
coming up in time to hear her words. 

“ Upon you,” she answered, quickly and sul- 
lenly, and walked into the house, 

On rode the bailiff, repenting, at one moment, 
that he had let one lovely maiden slip, although 
only for the time, because another might be more 
lovely; the next, chuckling to himself, and 


| gloating, in imagination, over his lovely prize. 
| As he neared the cottage, he heard a sweet 








young voice, and he smiled grimly as he said, 
half aloud : 

“ At least, there is a girl here, and it remains 
to be proved whether she be pretty.” i 

He sprang from his horse, and unceremoni- 
ously entered the cottage and proceeded to the 
room from whence the voice seemed to issue, He 
paused on the threshold, overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment. 

“ By the Holy Virgin! I never dreamed of 
such beauty. The blessed Mary could not be 
more divinely lovely !” 

The exclamation caused Madeline to look up, 
and she sprang from her seat white with terror, 
when che saw who the intruder was. The bailiff 
gazed a moment longer, his eyes lingering ad- 
miringly over each charm of her he considered as 
already his own. Then, as an excuse, and not 
wishing to alarm her, he asked for a glass of 
milk, which she brought him. Tlaving emptied 
the bowl, he placed it on the table, and, leaving 
the cottage, he bade Madeline watch for him, 
for he would come again. 

Madeline sank upon her knees. “ Great God, 
help me! What misery is there coming 
now ?” 

Shortly after, her father entered, and, struck 
with his child’s pale, anxious look, he demanded 
the cause. Tremblingly she told him, adding: 
“O, father! his looks of admiration, and wick- 
edness, and promise to come again, make me 
fear a thousand things.” ’ 

Even while she was speaking, a dozen of the 
bailiffs men entered the room. 

“Our lord has sent us to bring Madeline 
Camogast to him.” 

Old Adam was filled with terror and rage, 
and his poor child sunk senseless on the fioor. 
Jnst as the captain gave orders to have Madeline 
lifted and borne off, Adam mustered courage to 
say: “ Tell your lord I will being my child to 
him to-morrow. She is unable to go now.” 

As soon asthe men had gone, Adam rushed 
from the cottage. 

The next day the sun rose, in unclouded splen- 
dor, and while the dew was still on the fields, old 
Adam went forth towards gloomy Gardovall, ac- 
companied by many friends as a train of honor. 
Madeline was dressed in her holiday attire, and, 
spite her paleness, she looked lovely. On the 
train moved, by the river side, into the castle gate. 
When the castellan saw the beautiful girl, he 
sprang down the steps of the castle to embrace 
the maiden in presence of all. But with a cry 
of “ Swiss, to the rescue!” Adam drew his sword 
and planged it into the heart of the tyrant. Then 
the train of honor, and a large party of Swiss, 
who had been concealed, sprang forward, and, 
before the sun sunk, the castle of Gardovall was 
in ruins, 

Not long afterwards, Madeline and Arnold 
were united, and Marie Guisolan, overwhelmed 
with disappointment at the failure of her wicked 
design, silently left the village, and wandered 
far away across the mountains, where her bad 
deed was unknown, and there remained, her 
vanity being gratified by being the most beau- 
tiful maiden of all. 
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MY PIPE. 


BY BEPPO. P 
. we ww 
Why has my harp so long been hushed, 
And wherefore mute my tongue’ 
While yet thy virtues and thy charms 
Remain, old friend, unsung. 


It may not be, for I will fill 
Thy quaint, capacious bowl, 

With weed, whose balmy fragrance can 
Delight and lu)) my soul. 


And I will draw my easy chair 
Pefore yon blazing hearth, 

And there in soft, Inxuriant ease, 
I'll muse upon thy worth. 


’Tis now full nigh a seore of years, 
Since first thou didst delight 

My sanctum with thy virgin charms, 
And bless my eager sight. 


And since, we have been constant friends, 
Mid fortune’s varied weather; 

And, like the ivy and the oak, 
Have braved its blasts together. 


And as I from my fireside bright, 
Look back upon the past, 

And mark how oft misfortune’s clouds 
Its fairest seenes o’ereast,— 


My heart with honest, friendly warmth, 
out to thee, old friend; 
For thou didst to my troubled soul 
Sweet soothing solace send : 


And oft, when gloomy doubts and eares 
Came crowding on my brain, 

And life seemed only st its best, 
Aburthen and a pain— 


Thy genial influence hath subdued 
My agitated breast; 

Hath banished every boding ill, 
And lulled my heart to rest. 


And thou hast shared my merry mood, 
As well as saddened vein, 

And as promotive art of mirth 
As eomforting in pain. 


And as I watch thy smoke, and strange, 
Fantastic forms ascend, 

‘That seem to writhe, and twist and nod, 
And oddly bow and bend— 


The air seems peopled with a train 
Of fancy’s fairy fays; 

Where oft my muse doth cull the gems 
That ornament her lays. 


Let no one censure then, the love 
I bear, old friend, to thee; 

Nor sneer, be#ause I celebrate 
Thy chorme in poesy. 





HENRI THE CREOLE. 


A TALE OF NEW ORLEANS, SIXTY YEARS AGO, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 








There is perhaps no city in the Union that af- 
fords so great a variety as it regards the national | 


was, beyond doubt, a dangerous one for a girl 
of Cecil’s age and sanguinary disposition ; but 
still the father, who had brought Perrot—his 
secretary’s name —from Florence, had great 
faith in his discretion and honor, and heeded 
not the matter. 

Cecil loved Henri, but still she felt something 
very nearly akin toa like sentiment for Perrot, 
who, so often by her side, evinced the gentlest 
solicitude and care to please her, while his own 
accomplishments ever delighted the romantic 
girl. Had Perrot loved her, and dared to tell 
her of it, her pride would have revolted at once, 
and he would have been coldly repulsed ; but it 
was the very uncertainty as to the sentiment 
which he cherished towards her, that was so de- 
lightfal to her mind. Perrot was, as we have 
intimated, far from being indifferent in his feel- 
ings for the beautiful Creole; but her futher did 


' well to trast to his honor, for the secretary would 


have perished before he would have violated his 
word. This was, to say the least of it, a dan- 
gerous state of affairs for even the affection of 
Cecil ; for the silent, yet deep, fire that burned 
in the secretary’s bosom could not but furnish 
some warmth that extended beyond its own pre- 
cinets, and at times Cecil found herself lost in 
thought about the handsome Italian when she 
was expecting Henri. It was not long before 
the feelings that actuated Cecil ripened into 
absolute love; and one evening when Perrot 
was instructing ier upon the guitar, a denouement 
took place thit was as unexpected to the secre- 
tary as it was delightful. 

“Perrot, you have been long with us,” said 
Cecil, smiling kindly upon him. 

“These five years, my lady.” 

“Ts your home a happy one ?” 

“T would not change it, lady, for—” 

He blashed, and left the,sentence unfinished ; 
for he had nearly betrayed himself. 

“And why not, Perrot, if a better salary were 
offered ?”” 

“My lady!” 

“ Perrot!” 

As their eyes met there were glances exchang- 
ed that could not be mistaken. On the part of 
the secretary, it was of deep but respectful de- 
votion, touched a little with the hue of reproach 
for the words Cecil uttered, while, on her part, 
her eyes said at once in the burning language of 
passion, “Perrot, I love you.”” And so did the 
Italian translate their meaning, for the next mo- 
ment he was kneeling at her feet, with her tiny 
hand pressed to his heart, and his eyes bent upon 
hers as theugh he had been entranced by their 
power, 

“Lady,” he said, at length, “my soul is 
yours. For years I have nursed this passion in 
secret, and yet I never would have revealed it 
first.” 

“My heart is yours, Perrot, let what will be 
the consequence. My father might have antici- 
pated such a result. How could I be so long 





character of its inhabitants, as New Orleans. 


noted for being composed of a most heterogene- 


all is the class known as Creoles. They are 


termination of the Southern American. Some 


tion of the country. Their characteristics seem 


in either sex in the low latitudes. 

Henri Brent was a young man of two-and- 
twenty at the time we would introduce him to 
the reader, and a descendant of the people we 
have described. He had just completed his col- 
legiate course, and commenced the study of the 
law under the most flattering circumstances. 
He was a person of acknowledged talent, pos- 
sessed a remarkably handsome person, was witty 
and agreeable in conversation, and enjoyed the 
advantages of distinguished birth. His future 
seemed to present nothing but a path of envia- 
ble fame and happiness. ‘To add still more, he 
was engaged to a beautiful girl of the same race 


less remarkable for her mental accomplishments 
than for her personal beauty. She had all the 
marks of beauty peculiar to her people—the 
deep brunette, the large dreamy eyes, with lashes 
to shade them of the most bewitching length, 
and the roundness of form that is so natural to 


lovely Cecil Drellare, the betrothed of the hand- 
some Henri Brent. 

The two seemed to love each other with the 
deepest and fondest regard. When not engaged 
at his studies, Henri was ever by her side, read- 
ing or talking of the affection that seemed the 
main spring of his life. The day for their mar- 
nage was appointed—just one year from the 
opening of our story they were to be united ; on 
the day that Cecil should be seventeen years of 
age, and Henri should commence practice. The 
fortune of both would be ample, nay, munificent ; 
but Henri desired to rise above the mere consid- 
erations of wealth, and gain a name in society 
for honest merit, if industry and hard study 
would enable him to do so. He had chosen the 
law as the best field for him to operate in, and 
all his energies were bent towards acquiring his 
profession. 

In the employ of Cecil’s father, as his private 
secretary, was a young Italian, about a year old- 
er than herself, who was of a remarkably intelli- 
gent character, and being an excellent musician, 
he had, by request of her father, taught Cecil 
nearly all she had ever acquired in the divine 
art. He could not be so near and intimate with 
a being of her transcendent beauty, without feel- 
ing the influence that such perfection in the oth- 
er sex must ever have upon us. He was himself 
a fine looking man, with the dark complexion of 
his country, and the deep black eye that calls 
Italy its home. A dark, silky moustache curled 
upon his upper lip, and gave a classic appear- 
ance to a really handsome face. Such a tutor 


Every nation on the globe seems to be fully rep- - 
resented here, and the capital of Louisiana is : 


ous compound of human nature. Distinct from | 


proverbially handsome, and in their blood is | 
mingled the fire of the Spaniard with the de- | 


of the proudest families of the south are imme- | 


diate descendants from them, and they form ' 
much of the wealth and aristocracy of this por- | 


and standing in society as himself, who was no | 
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to be, a pride of birth, quick, jealous disposi- , 
tions, and a warmth of temperament that thrives | 


aig ge en a 





the race, presenting a toute ensemble that a naiad . 
queen might have envied her. Such was the : 





iated with thee, know thee every hour, hear 
thy sweet voice constantly, and be subject to 
thy thoughtful kindness for years, and not love 
thee ?” 

“Lady, I bless thee for this. I am beyond 
the reach of woe; for thy love, the conseiousness 
that Iam dear to you, would bear me up even 
in death.” 

As he spoke, he pressed her soft and jewelled 
hand again to his lips. At the same moment 
the door opened, but was instantly closed again, 
and neither Perrot nor Cecil knew who it was 
that had thus broken into their privacy, though 
both trembled for the result! They did not part 
until Perrot had pressed her to his heart, and 
both had sworn faithful devotion. 

On the same evening that Perrot had acknowl- 
edged his love to Cecil, Henri sat in his study, 
his face hid in his hands, while a single candle 
on the table by his side had burned dimly for 
want of trimming ; but yet it served to show the 
hands of the clock pointing to midnight. The 
young man did not move, and you would hardly 
have known that he was alive, so still did he 
remain, but for the heavy breathing that moved 
his body. At length he rose, and after pacing 
the room for a few moments, sat down again, 
saying to himself: 

“ This, then, is the climax of all my hopes, 
wishes, and love—foiled, duped, and rendered 
miserable! Deceived by Cecil! How horrid! 
Would that I could die! But no—revenge first, 
at any rate! Let me see; upon him? No, he 
would never have dared to kiss her hand, as I 
saw him do, had she not first given him encour- 
agement! O, the sin lies at her door, and on 
her will I revenge myself!” 

The native blood was hot in his veins. He 
drew a dagger from his bosom, and tried its 
point; then putting on his hat at that mid hoar 
of the night, he sought the street. 

Henri, with a quick step, sought the street 
where Cecil resided. He knew every gate and 
avenue of the spacious building. He entered 
by a postern gate, and soon effected an entrance 
silently to the house, and passing along the 
well-known gallery, sought the apartment in 
which Cecil slept. It was unfastened, and 
searcely breathing lest he should alarm the in- 
mate, Henri entered and closed the door behind 
him. There was a lamp burning, and there lay 
the beautiful girl sleeping in innocence before 
him. He thought he had never seen her look 
more beautiful; her bosom partially exposed, 
and across it lay an arm of alabaster whiteness. 
A smile wreathed her lips, and her long eye 
lashes slumbered just where the carnation began 
to blend its soft hue with the pearly whiteness 
of her check. 

The Creole pansed and looked upon the pic- 
ture for more than a minute, then whispered to 
himself, “‘ No, no, I cannoz do it—I will away!” 
and he turned to depart; but at that moment a 
lisp from her lips arrested him. It was so low 
that he was obliged to put his ear almost in con- 
tact with the raby lips of Cecil to gather its im- 
port. He paused; she lisped again—it was the 
name of Perrot! The next moment Henri’s 
dagger pierced her heart! One faint, thrilling 
ery, and she was dead! Henri sprang to the 
window, from which he dropped himself upon a 
lower wing of the building, and thence to the 
ground. Bat the alarm had been given, and as 





he struck the ground, a watchman confronted 
him; a man he knew, and who called him at 
once by name. Henri answered him not, but 
after a short struggle with the man, who, from 
a sense of duty endeavored to detain him, al- 
though he knew him fall well, he escaped from 
his grasp, and was soon lost to sight. 

When it was discovered that a murder had 
been committed, and the watchman’s story had 
been told, the police went at once to Henri’s 
house, where they found him in bed, though not 
sleeping ; but on the oath of the watchman, he 
was at once committed to prison, it having been 
proved, also, that some one had entered the 
house within a few minutes past, one of the ser- 
vants innocently testifying to the fact. 

Great was the consternation that possessed 
the public on the following day, when the mur- 
der was made known. Henri was, as we have 
intimated, a son of one of the first families in 
the city; so, also, was Cecil; and the excite- 
ment that existed was absolutely intense. An 
immediate examination was had, and the evi- 
dence against Henri was considered of such a 
conclusive character, that he was fully commit- 
ted for his trial. Another watchman had been 
found in the meantime, who testified to having 
seen the person of Henri on the fatal night, hur- 
rying from the street in which the murder was 
perpetrated, and just at the time that would go 
to make up another link of the evidence. As 
for Henri, he had but one remark to make to the 
court—“ I am not guilty.” 

Perrot said little; but it could be seen by any 
one who suspected the secret of his love, that he 
pined under the grief that bore him down, until 
at length he was miserable indeed. In his de- 
spair, he sought oblivion in the intoxicating cup, 
and the formerly quiet and temperate secretary 
passed his evenings in an adjoining bar-room, 
drinking and carousing with those he met there. 
Thus in one short month he had so shattered 
his constitution that he seemed to be on the very 
brink of the grave. In vain did the numerous 
friends he had made endeavor to persuade him 
to leave the miserable life he was leading, but 
he still kept on, and it was painful, indeed, to 
look upon the poor inebriate, and realize the 
cause of his ruin, and that so bright and noble 
a soul must thus be sacrificed to disappointment. 
But thus it was, and Perrot was a ruincd man. 

In the meantime the day for Henri’s trial was 
fast approaching. His friends had procured for 
him the first counsel in the State, but all de- 
spaired of his acquittal. Indeed, it was evident 
that, under the present state of things, he must 
inevitably be convicted. Henri said little, but 
seemed absorbed in a constant reverie, and at 
last was told by his friends that conviction was 
certain, and that he must make up his mind to 
the criminal punishment that would follow ! 

One day, after a long talk with one of his old 
comrades, in which he had learned of Perrot’s 
misery and resort to drink, and also that he 
passed his evenings at “ La Cafe du Soleil,” a 
thought seemed to strike upon his brain. 

“ Brenton,” said he, to his friend, “ you must 
lend me your cloak, and thus help me to go out 
of the prison for afew hours. I will soon re- 
turn again.” 

“Impossible, my friend !” said his companion, 
“You would be detected in passing out.” 

“T will try it any rate, if you will loan me 
your cloak ; and, Brenton, you may expect me 
back again in an hour.” 

He threw his friend’s garment about him, and 
made the signal for the turnkey to show him 
from the cell. The man approached with his 
lantern, and observing the same cloak that went 
in, led on, after fastening the cell. 

“TJ shall be back in the course of half an hour 
to bring my friend a book,” said he, “and will 
pay you for troubling you twice in one evening.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the turnkey, as they 
separated. 

It was about nine o’clock that night, when a 
person, enveloped in a cloak, entered the drink- 
ing room of “ Le Cafe du Soleil,” and taking a 


Seat, called for a glass of liquor, which he sat 


and sipped by himself, watching a group on the 
other side of the room, among whom was the 
poor inebriate, Perrot the secretary. After a 
while, when Perrot was relating some jovial 
story, and all eyes were turned upon him, the 
stranger in the cloak rose from his seat, and ap- 
proaching the group, walked deliberately up to 
Perrot, and stabbed him to the heart! Then 
throwing back the collar of his cloak from his 
face, amid the consternation and surprise that 
ensued, he made his escape, while several voices 
in the crowd cried, it was Henri Brent the 
Creole ! 

“Impossible,” said others, “he is in prison.” 

“But I'll swear it was him,” said the land- 
lord of the cafe; “I have known him from a 
boy !” 

Poor Perrot! He soon followed Cecil to her 
grave, and his dying request to be laid by her 
side was granted. He was not yet twenty years 
of age, and had literally fallen a victim to the 
ardor of his love for the beautiful Creole. Again 
was consternation depicted on the faces of all 
those who knew the circumstances. 

Henri returned, as he had agreed to do to his 
friend in prison, withia one hour of the time he 
had left him. 

“ Well, Henri,” he asked, “ what use did you 
make of your liberty ?”” 

“ Swear never to reveal my secret.” 

“ Certainly ; 1 swear.” 

“ Brenton, I can now prove an atin1!” 

“You can, Henri?” 

“T can.” 

“ Then you are safe.” 

“Tn person ; but in soul I am host Y” 

* What de you mean ?” 

“JT have murdered Perrot!” 

“ Horrible !”” 

“It is indeed horrible, Brenton,” said Henri, 
covering his face with his hands; “ horrible! 
horrible! horrible!” and as he repeated the 
words, his voice grew fainter and fainter, until 
he sank lifeless into the arms of Brenton. 

The murder of Perrot was at once charged to 
Henri, but the judge had only to sammon the 
turnkey, who, for his own sake—did not his con- 
victions tend that way—swore readily that the 





prisoner had not at any time been absent from | 
his cell since he had been conducted to it by or- | 
der of the court. In vain did the keeper of the 
cafe swear that he knew it was him, and even 
three or four others did the same. Notes of this 
were taken by Henri’s lawyer, and the day fol- | 
lowing, his trial came on. The court room was 
crowded to suffocation ; for his standing in soci- 
ety was such as to draw many of the first class 
to hear the sentence, and to witness its effects 
upon him. No doubt was entertained but that 
he would be convicted. 

The usual forms had been executed, when the 
counsel for the defence addressed the jury. He 
commenced by saying that he should rest his 
case on the proof of an alibi, of so strong 4 
character that the acquittal of the prisoner must 
of necessity follow its proof. Then, after slight- 
ly glancing at the evidence offered in behalf of 
the government, and showing how possible it 
was that Henri was not the person, after all, the 
watchman had taken him for, and, indeed, how 
improbable it was that he would commit such 
an act upon Cecil, he adroitly brought up the 
keeper of the cafe, and the others who had 
sworn that Henri had committed the murder of 
the secretary, Perrot, when it was proven to the 
satisfaction of the court that this same Henri 
was at that very hour immured within the walls 
of a stone prison! Thus he laid the case before 
the jury, who acquitted Henri, without leaving 
their seats. 

This plea was entirely unexpected, and the 

i was tr when his acquittal 
was announced. His friends grasped him warm- 
ly by the hand ; but it was cold as stone! They 
spoke to him; but he answered not! He was 
carried to the hospital, evidently in a fit, from 
which he did not recover for hours, and when he 
did so, he was a maniac! And thus he remain- 
ed for a twelvemonth, when he died without ever 
having uttered a coherent syllable since the day 
of his trial and acquittal! So ends my tale of 
sixty years ago in New Orleans. 








AN IRISH WIDOW IN CLOVER, 


Seedy Mahomed, soon after his elevation to 
the throne of Morocco, about the middle of the 
last century, was desirous to complete the de- 
fences of Fez, and knowing the superiority of 
the English in engineering, he applied to the 
British Government for the aid of some person 
skilled in the art. ‘The request was seseked to, 
and an experienced serjeant of the Sappers and 
Miners having been selected as a fit person, was 
placed at the disposal of his majesty. Seedy 
Mahomed received him with much kindness, and 
allotted a suitable house for his reception. ‘The 
sergeant continued in the service of the Sultan 
for some time after he had completed the work 
at Fez, and at length died, leaving the widow 
without issue. After his interment, the wid- 
ow, who was a pretty Irish woman, sought 
an interview with the Sultan, in order to obtain 
a pension, and the means of returning to her 
country. His majesty was much struck by her 
fair and comely appearance, and treated her with 
condescension and benevolence. ‘That interview 
resulted in the poor Irish widow becoming the 
Sultana of Morocco.—Connolly’s History of the 
Sappers and Miners. 


MRS. PARTINGTON, 


“ How do you feel, Mrs. Partington ?” said the 
colonel, at the regatta, as she stood on the 
judge’s boat looking at [ke, who was engaged in 
fishing for whiting. “ I feel a little decomposed,” 





Jester's Picnic. 
The French are fond of jokes of all sorts, par- 


| ticularly those of a practical character. A few 


weeks ago, a5 & countryman was riding slowly 


| towards Paris, he was suddenly stopped at a 


lonely part of the road by two men, who de- 
manded his “money or his life.” | Terribly 
frightened, the ee gave up his parse, 
watch, ete., after which he was commanded to 
alight from the gig, whereupon the robbers took 
possession and drove off towards Paris. The 
next morning the plundered man informed the 
police of what had occurred, and was astonished 
to learn that his watch, purse, horse and gig, 
had been brought to the Prefecture of Police by 
two men, who stated that they had found them 
deserted on the road. After some trouble, the 
two supposed robbers were arrested, and turned 
out to be a couple of city shopmen, who had 
been on a spree, which they finished by playing 
off the above-mentioned dangerous joke. As it 
was clear no serious wrong was intended, the 
two amateur Duvals were let off with two 
weeks’ imprisonment and a fine of twenty-five 
francs each. We should call that paying rather 
dear for their whistle, and lucky to get off so 
cheaply. 

Mr. Taylor, a London stockjobber, who died 
worth one hundred thousand pounds, consols, 
was so penurious that he scarcely allowed him- 
self the common necessaries of life. A few days 
before his decease, the officers of the parish in 
which he resided visited him, at his request. 
They found the old man on a wretched bed ina 
garret, making his dinner on a thin rasher of ba- 
con and a to, of which he invited them to 
partake. One of them accepted the offer; upon 
this, the miser desired his cook to broil him 
another, but finding the larder was totally empty, 
he harshly rebuked her for not having it well 
supplied with a quarter of a pound, to cut into 
rashers, whenever it was wanted for company. 
He then informed the overseers of the poor that 
he had ijeft by his will £1000 for their re- 
lief, and eagerly inquired if they would not al- 
low him discount for cash payment. This being 
assented to, apparently much delighted, he im- 
mediately gave them a check on his banker for 
£950, and soon after breathed his last. 


At Marietta, Ohio, not long since, a young 
Methodist minister, who was delivering an elo- 
quent sermon, in which P © was enforced, 
was repeatedly interrupted by offensive inquiries 
from one of his con tion. He submitted 
becomingly until the third offence, when, calmly 
leaving the desk, he walked deliberately to the 
pew where the inte r sat, and fastening 
one hand firmly upon the collar, and the other 
on the waistband of his “ unmentionables,” he 
lifted him square out of his seat, and bore him 
down the aisle to the entrance, from which he 
ejected him, and then returning, resumed his 
sermon. There was no more interruption there- 
after.—Ledger. 

A weather-beaten old sea-captain gives a defi- 
nite notion of Sierra Leone in one little anec- 
dote: 

“ Sierra Leone, sir; I'll tell you what Sierra 
Leone is like. A black fellow, sir, goes into a 
market. It’s as hot as—well, anything. He 
buys a melon for three farthings—and what does 
he do with it? The black fellow hasn’t a rag on. 
He’s bare as arobin. He buys his melon, cuts 
it in halves, and scoops out the middle. He sits 
in one half, covers his head with the other, and 
eats the middle. That's what he does, sir.” 

A man who was notorious for his prognostica- 
tion of evil, in regard to himself, being one day 
e in nailing shingles on the top of a ? gem { 
high house, accidentally lost his foothold, an 
as he was slowly sliding down the long, smooth, 
slanting roof, with no of stopping himself, 
he let off his forebodings in the following brief 
manner: “O, my s-tar-s alive! what a golly 
of a fall I will have !” 








said she, as a perceptible blueness gathered about 
her mouth, like the last change of a dolphin as 
his life ebbs away, “‘a slight Nashua at the 
stomach, that’s all.” At that instant the cry of 
“a scate”’ excited her attention, and she was in- 
formed that a seate had been caught. ‘ Well,” 
said she ‘Isaac, perhaps you may catch a pair 
of ’em, and they will do to skate with on Chel- 
sea creek next winter.” A tremendous jump of: 
the boat came nigh sending the old lady upon her 
beam ends. ‘ You came nigh losing your equil- 
ibrium,” said her associate, with a smile. “I 
don’t mind my equal Abraham,” replied the old 
lady, “ only be careful that /saue don’t get over- 
board.” She here ceased, as the doctor handed 
her forty drops of Hennessey’s best, to be used 
as a counteraction, aud sat down to quietly 
watch the regatta. Ike caught a sculpin.— Bos- 
ton Post. 





MILITARY EFFICIENCY. 


The incidents of our history show that not 
to old men are we indebted for our military 
reputation, save in a very fewinstances. Wash- 
ington was only fifty-two when he retired from 
the command of the American armies, which 
post he had held for more than eight years. 
Jackson was not forty-eight when he won the 
campaign of Louisiana, one of the most remark - 
able of military events. The ablest general of 
the revolution was Greene, who had hardly 
reached to middle life when he died, some time 
after the close of the war. In the war of 1812, 
both Brown, McComb, and the other army otii- 
cers who most distinguished themselves, were 
young men. In the navy, Decatur, Hull, Stew- 
art, Bainbridge, Perry, M Donough, Lawrence, 
Blakely, and many more, who won unfading 
laurels, were all short of middle life, and several 
of them were what would uow be called boys in 
the service. What succeeded so well then, is 
worth being tried over again.— Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 





A PECULIAR CASE. 





A finder of money or other valuable property 
should always take prompt measures, by adver- 
tising or otherwise, to make restoration to the 
owner. In Rochester, N. Y., a short time since, 
a dishonest man, by the name of Thomas Hall, 
who neglected this daty, was convicted of grand 
larceny and sentenced to two years hard labor in 
the State Prison. He had found a package of 
$1600, and carried it to his boarding house. Dur- 
ing his temporary absence, a woman discovered 
the package and took from it a small portion of 
the money. Hall subsequently carried the re- 
mainder to his brother, and asked him what it 
would be best for him to do in relation to it. His 
brother counselled the honest course, but before 
Hall could adopt it, he was arrested and held to 
answer for larceny. Upon the trial i was not 
shown that he had appropriated a dollar of the | 
amount to his own use, but as he had neglected 
to take the proper steps to find an owner, he 
yo obliged to suffer the consequences.—N. Y. 
Albwn. 





Henry Ward Beecher says of those clergymen 
who are so absolutely devoted to the preachi 
of a theoretical gospel that they cannot deel 
to works of Christian reform: “ Alas! that we 
shonld have so many rarified men among us, 
who are so holy that they cannot quite touch the 
ground,and yet not ethereal! enough to rise entirely 
up, and so hang in an unpleasant osciliation be- 
tween earth and heaven, quite uncertain in their 
own minds to which their duties belong.” 


eee erent 


Aman who wanted to buy a horse asked a 
friend how to tell a horse’s age. “ By his teeth,”’ 
was the reply. The next day the man went to a 
horse dealer, who showed a splendid black 
horse. The horse-hunter opened the animal's 
mouth, gave one glance, and turned on his heel. 
“T don’t want him,” said he; ‘ he’s thirty two 
years old.” He had counted the teeth ! 

A few evenings since, a pious old lady, pre- 
paring to go to church, was scen to take a con- 
siderable quantity of gold from her trunk, wrap 
it up carefully in her handkerchief, and put it in 
her pocket. She remarked that it was her habit, 
that it kept her mind steady at her devotions, 
for where the treasure was, there will the heart 
be also. 


ana n~nnennnnennrnnnwns 


A correspondent of the New York Sunday 
Times asks the editor, if it be best to trust to 
“mediums,” when they predict future events? 
To which the Times gives the following an- 
swer: “ Put not your faith in any other medium 
than the circulating.” 


AAAAAAAA AAA Rey 


“ Well, Jane, this is a queer world,” said a 
husband to his wife onemorning at breakfast ; “a 
set of women philosophers have just sprung up.” 

“Indeed! and what do they hold ?”’ 

“The strangest thing in nature,” said he, 
“their tongues.” 
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CHAPTER X° 
ANOTER MYSTIC Al 
Tr was early in the evening, : 
lowest gaming hells of the cit: 
three men about a card table 
cards now, but were engaged | 
sation over a bottle of brandy. 
ed to take the lead was a tall, 5! 
with enormous black whiskers 
black hair. His face was very 
much colored by exposure. 
was false. Few would recogni 
Arabella Loman might have 
street a hundred times, and ne 
he was the Count of the Sein: 
the Lower Rhine. And yet ' 
berto Lacompte. He had on 
kers and hair, and his cloth. 
padded, so as to change bis b 
entirely. And then the color 
was very skilfally laid on, 
One of the others was the se 
ed on Henry Wallace for the » 
companions called him Nam 
third man was older than ett 
and but for a wicked book 
have passed for a very resp 
He was dressed in black, nes 
without any show of jewelry 
cravat about his neck, gold 
on his nose, and wearing 
behind his ears. His garme: 
the Quaker fashion, and his 
brim to match. He was cal! 
and was one of the most su 
the city. He had any quanti: 
he only wore them when 
“knock down ” missions, 1 
ally assigned the task of fi 
and philanthropic old people 
“By the whipper, Brown 
haul,” said Walsh, addressin, 
other name, 
“To call it pretty fair—net 
hundred.” 
“ Exceedingly fair,’ added 
* But wont they mistrust y: 
“ Who mistrust met” 
“Why—any of ‘em. Th 
girl.” 
“No. The girl wont at an 
‘an wont dare to.” 
Bat mind, Brow 
wooled about this girl busine 


' 


* Good 


“ How do you mean t” 
“Why, you shan't play 
keep us out of our share. B 
get the girl, we ought tw 

money sed 
* Hat there haen'’t no mone 
for my having the girl, I dor 


think my best plan will be to 
“Eh! Sell her?” 
* Fes.” 


“ Propel—explair 

“ Why, I'll sell ber back 
take her and do neo harm 
ding, and then let ber be her 


think Loman will give met 


than he will to Lestew upor 
Don't ye see *” 
“ Puactly,” retarned Wal 
« Yea, verily,” added Bnay 


* But.” reeamed Brown, 
I'l! pay you your per centage 
time to night, end now to 
Snap, you mast go ahead.” 

“Must It" 

" Sarely—of @ verity you 
a!) the ropes now, and ran © 
tor as you please What se) 

Why, if I mast, I mast 

“ Enough said.” 

. . . 

Ileory Wallace wee slow 
hal jest closed 6 regieter int 

y wrme deede and } 
forwart apen bis hands in 


tort Tie thoughts were 





